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HE  SAGA  OF 


Jack  Lewis 


Somewhere  in  Korea 
February   1,    1953 


Dear  Goatfoot: 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  to  be- 
gin this  because  I  don't  expect  you 
to  believe  it — but  it's  one  of  those 
things. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that, 
although  I've  been  in  Korea  for 
only  one  day,  I  have  already  been 
recommended  for  my  first  medal. 
Sergeant  Major  Bull  Malone,  that 
frightener  of  new  boots,  he  of  the 
cowlike  larynx,  has  informed  me 
that  I  am  to  become  the  proud 
owner  of  a  brand  new  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Medal. 

I  know  this  seems  strange,  so  I 
hasten  to  explain.  First  let  me 
point  out  that,  according  to  the 
Marine  Corps  Manual,  this  par- 
ticular award  is  made  for  bravery 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  other  than  the  field  of  battle. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning. Remember  the  lieutenant 
colonel  back  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
California,  who  was  forever  get- 


ting me  out  of  the  sack  on  his  little 
surprise  inspection  tours?  Well, 
he's  the  man  that  brought  our 
draft  of  some  4,000  hearty  souls 
across  the  wide  blue  Pacific — 
which  is  colder  than  your  ma's 
refrigerator  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

During  the  trip  he  was  just  the 
same — against  my  maintaining  my 
rightfully  earned  title  of  "top  sack 
hound  of  the  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion." He  or  Bull  Malone  made  a 
point  of  seeing  to  it  that  my  bunk 
down  in  the  double  bottoms  of  the 
ship  was  completely  and  totally 
empty  from  the  time  reveille 
sounded  until  the  last  GI  can  was 
cleaned  at  night. 

Right!  They  put  me  on  mess 
duty  to  keep  me  from  attaining 
the  horizontal  position.  I  can't 
help  but  feel  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Gordon  Moss  and  Bull 
were  plotting  ways   to  keep  me 


from  retaining  the  title  as  champ 
rack  man  for  this  organization.  I 
secretly  suspect  that  they  were 
grooming  their  own  candidate  and 
trying  to  edge  me  out. 

Anyhow,  I  was  spending  my 
waking  days  peeling  potatoes  and 
cleaning  pots.  It  was  one  of  those 
pots  that  started  this  thing. 

It  was  well  past  dark  and  the 
troops  were  up  on  the  deck  watch- 
ing a  movie,  while  I  was  still 
cleaning  up  the  aluminumware 
necessary  for  feeding  several 
thousand  hungry  men.  There  were 
pots  and  pans  spread  over  the 
floor  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see — 
then  the  lights  went  off! 

Since  I've  always  been  the  land- 
locked leatherneck  type  and  know 
nothing  of  seagoing  circuits,  I 
just  stood  there  and  waited. 

I  heard  someone  walking  down 
the  gangway;  then  it  sounded  as 
though  every  pot  in  that  galley 
had  suddenly  been  picked  up  and 
thrown  against  the  steel  bulkhead. 
Along  with  it  came  the  finer  as- 
sortment of  terms  heard  when  a 
new  recruit  has  trouble  determin- 
ing which  foot  is  his  left. 

Since  I  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  pewterware,  to  ven- 
ture forth  to  the  rescue  would 
have  been  disastrous;  so  I  sat 
down,  with  my  back  against  the 
bulkhead,  and  waited.  I  could 
have  knocked  off  a  quick  cat  nap 
but  for  that  banging  and  clatter- 
ing of  pots  and  pans  and  the 
muffled  words  that  sounded  as  if 
someone  was  screaming  into  a  GI 
can  full  of  glass  wool. 

Then  the  lights  came  on. 

The  colonel  must  have  been  on 
his  way  down  to  see  how  I  was 
making  out — he  had  lately  devel- 
oped some  particular  interest  in 
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me.  At  that  point,  though,  he  was 
interested  in  just  one  thing — get- 
ting himself  extricated  from  the 
pots  and  pans. 

The  officer  had  one  over  his 
head,  and  one  foot  was  stuck  in 
another.  I  didn't  know  it  was  the 
colonel,  of  course,  until  I  had 
picked  my  way  over  and  helped 
remove  the  pot  covering  his  head. 

He  wasn't  angry.  He  just  sat 
up,  rubbing  the  spinach  juice  out 
of  his  hah",  and  looked  at  me — for 
a  long  time. 

"Your  name's  Higgins,  isn't  it, 
marine?"  he  asked  quietly.  There 
was  something  about  his  quiet- 
ness that  made  me  jerk  to  atten- 
tion. His  manner  vaguely  re- 
minded me  of  the  calm  that 
preceded  a  hurricane  down  in 
Bermuda  the  year  I  was  stationed 
there. 

"Yessir.  Private  First  Class 
Alonzo  Junior  Higgins,"  I  replied, 
giving  my  serial  number  as  an 
afterthought. 

He  kind  of  smiled  up  at  me  and 
motioned  toward  the  pot  that  was 
caught  on  his  foot. 

"See  if  you  can  get  that  thing 
off,  will  you,  Higgins?" 

It  was  a  little  difficult  trying  to 
wrestle  with  the  pot  while  at  at- 
tention. Maybe  that's  why  I  had 
to  resort  to  an  old-fashioned  can 
opener  and  cut  the  thing  off.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  his  foot  just 
wouldn't  come  out  any  other  way. 

All  the  time  I  was  working  with 
the  can  opener,  which  was  as 
dull  as  a  midafternoon  tea  party, 
he  kept  glancing  around  with  a 
scowl  that  only  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Gordon  Moss  can  muster. 
Most  of  the  time  he  watched  the 
door  leading  into  the  galley,  as 
if  he  were  afraid  someone  might 


catch  him  in  his  unhappy,  and 
equally  unmilitary,  position.  Be- 
tween glances  he  kept  urging  me 
to  hurry. 

Finally,  despite  all  his  help,  I 
managed  to  get  the  pot  cut  off. 

He  stood  up,  brushing  excess 
spinach  off  his  dungarees,  while 
I  picked  up  the  two  pieces  of 
the  aluminum  pot.  As  I  was  about 
to  put  them  on  a  table,  he  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder. 

"Yessir?" 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  with 
the  remains  of  that  pot,  Hig- 
gins?" 

"I'll  have  to  show  it  to  the  mess 
sergeant  in  the  morning,  sir.  He 
even  counts  the  lumps  of  sugar 
overnight  to  be  sure  the  hired 
help  hasn't  appropriated  any." 

"You  mean  he'll  want  to  know 
what  happened  to  this  thing?"  He 
motioned  vaguely  toward  the  two 
pieces  of  aluminum  in  my  hand. 

"Yessir.  He'll  want  to  know,  for 
sure." 

"Give  it  to  me,  Higgins,"  he 
said  stiffly.  "If  the  sergeant  should 


ask  what  happened,  tell  him  I 
borrowed  it.  Tell  him  nothing 
else.  Is  that  understood?" 

There  was  that  bit  of  chilled 
steel  in  his  voice  now  that  we're 
both  familiar  with. 

"What'll  I  tell  him  you  wanted 
it  for,  sir?  He'll  ask  me  that." 

"Tell  him  I  wanted  to  pop  corn 
in  my  room" — and  I  could  see 
the  red  coming  up  his  neck.  I 
shouldn't  have  asked  the  last 
question.  "Just  mind  that  no  one 
hears  about  this  little  accident." 

He  was  gone  down  the  passage- 
way, the  two  pieces  of  aluminum 
clanking  at  his  side. 

The  next  morning  we  had  fin- 
ished feeding  the  troops,  and  I 
was  gazing  sad-eyed  at  a  large 
stack  of  potatoes  that  needed  a 
major  peel  job,  when  Sergeant 
Major  Malone  sent  for  me.  I  re- 
ported topside  to  his  office  on  the 
double,  and  found  him  pacing  the 
floor  in  the  tiny  compartment.  He 
stopped,  as  I  stepped  through  the 
door,  and  eyed  me  for  a  long 
time.   I  haven't  seen  that  partic- 


ular  look  since  the  time  I  came  in 
from  all-night  liberty  a  minute 
and  four  seconds  UA.  Picking 
up  a  record  book  that  I  noticed 
was  mine,  he  ushered  me  into  the 
passageway  where  his  clerks 
couldn't  hear. 

"Lad,  you've  been  pulling  some- 
thing behind  my  back,"  he  ac- 
cused. "I  want  to  know  what's 
been  going  on." 

"Whatcha  mean,  sergeant  ma- 
jor?" I  asked  as  innocent  as  you 
please.  "How  could  I  do  anything 
wrong  when  I'm  busy  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  each 
and  every  pot  and  pan  on  this 
scow?" 

He  stared  at  me  for  a  long 
moment,  then  opened  up  my  rec- 
ord book.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  saw  utter  and  complete 
bewilderment  in  his  eyes. 

"Why  would  the  colonel  be  in- 
terested in  you  personally,  boy?" 
There  was   a  wheedling  note   in 


"It's  O'Brien,  sir.  He  came  back  after 
his   cigarettes." 


his  voice  as  if  he  knew  I  knew 
something  he  didn't  and  it  was 
important  that  he  should  know 
too. 

"Don't  know,  sergeant." 

He  waved  the  book  at  me  again. 
Then — "He  came  down  here  this 
morning  and  asked  to  look  at  this 
thing;  and  when  he  was  done, 
he  told  me  to  get  you  off  mess 
duty!"  He  paused  for  a  breath. 
"But  he  didn't  tell  me  why.  Now, 
Higgins — why?" 

I  suddenly  remembered  the 
colonel's  ice-coated  tone  of  the 
night  before  when  he  suggested 
that  our  incident  reach  no  other 
ears.  I  shrugged. 

Bull  Malone  was  all  business 
suddenly. 

"The  colonel  doesn't  know  you, 
boy,  but  I  do.  I'm  taking  you  off 
mess  duty,  but  you'll  get  no  time 
in  that  sack.  You're  going  on 
guard  duty  instead!" 

Now,  Goatfoot,  guard  duty 
normally  has  its  points.  A  man 
gets  a  chance  to  pile  up  an  awful 
lot  of  sack  time  between  watches; 
but  on  this  particular  tub  that 
wasn't  true.  It  gets  awful  cold 
out  there  on  those  open  decks  at 
night,  and  it  takes  most  of  a  man's 
off  hours  to  get  himself  thawed 
and  dried  out  so's  he  can  go  back 
on  duty  again. 

I  found  myself  wishing  I'd  crept 
quietly  away  in  the  dark  while 
the  colonel  had  been  kicking 
around  among  those  pots  and 
pans.  Mess  duty  had  its  points. 

There  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  walking  up  and  down 
the  deck  with  a  club  in  one  hand, 
a  band  on  my  arm  announcing  to 
no  one  in  particular  that  I  was 
an  MP,  and  an  oversized  life 
jacket  hanging  around  me.  It  was 


raining  and  it  was  blowing,  and 
there  wasn't  one  place  on  that 
whole  ship  that  wasn't  wet. 

Cruising  up  and  down  the  deck, 
though,  I  finally  found  a  spot. 
Since  you're  one  of  the  landlub- 
berly  type,  I'll  explain  in  detail. 

Most  of  the  ship  is  surrounded 
by  a  high,  chest-level  railing  so 
that  innocent  youngsters  such  as 
yourself  will  not  fall  overboard. 
But  in  some  places  there  is  a 
section  cut  out,  and  it  is  secured 
by  only  a  chain  across  the  open- 
ing. It  was  at  such  a  place  that 
I  found  a  pile  of  cardboard  boxes 
stacked  up.  The  chaplain  had 
brought  them  aboard  full  of 
books.  With  the  books  distributed, 
someone  had  stacked  the  boxes 
up,  ready  to  be  thrown  overboard 
when  someone  gave  the  proper 
word. 

I  rearranged  the  boxes  into  a 
little  hut,  throwing  my  poncho 
over  the  top,  and  squatted  down 
inside.  I  had  a  complete  view  of 
what  would  have  been  the  deck, 
could  I  have  seen  at  all.  I  began 
to  think  that  maybe  guard  duty 
wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  It  was 
almost  warm  in  there — warmer,  at 
least,  than  standing  out  in  the 
wind  and  rain. 

I  had  just  settled  down  and  was 
watching  the  deck  when  there 
was  a  sudden  crunch  of  card- 
board boxes  and  something  hit 
me  hard.  The  next  thing — I  was 
hurtling  out  into  space. 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  shout- 
ing "Man  overboard"  when  my 
cry  was  cut  off  by  cold,  salty 
water  that  filled  my  mouth  and 
a  goodly  portion  of  my  lungs. 

I  came  up  coughing  and  shout- 
ing. Then  I  heard  the  threshing 
in  the  water  near  me,   and  shut 


up.  I  didn't  think  sharks  got  that 
far  north,  but  I'm  not  familiar 
with  the  cruising  habits  of 
whales. 

"Who's  there?"  If  it's  possible 
for  a  voice  to  be  waterlogged, 
that  one  was. 

"Guard,  Post  Three.  Private 
First  Class  Alonzo  Junior  Hig- 
gins,  sir." 

"Get  over  here,  boy.  I  can't  hold 
up  much  longer." 

The  voice  was  that  of  Lt.  Col. 
Gordon  Moss,  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 

I  swam  in  his  direction  and 
found  him  splashing  about.  He 
immediately  took  hold  of  my 
shoulders  and  almost  drowned  us 
both  before  we  discovered  that 
the  life  preserver  I  wore  would 
hold  us  both  up  with  a  little 
swimming  on  our  part. 

Between  mouthfuls  of  icy  salt 
water  he  started  thanking  me  for 
something.  I  didn't  think  about 
what  he  was  saying  at  the  time, 
because  I  was  too  busy  watching 
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for  rescuers.  Lights  were  popping 
out  all  over  the  ship.  Someone  had 
heard  my  shout  as  we  went  over 
the  side. 

Needless  to  say,  we  got  picked 
up — and  I'm  credited  with  saving 
the  colonel's  life.  When  it  comes 
right  down  to  it,  I  guess  I  did, 
because  he'd  have  drowned  with- 
out the  help  of  my  life  jacket. 

I  think  he  suspects  it  was  me 
he  stumbled  over  when  he  was 
roaming  the  deck  in  the  dark,  but 
he  hasn't  said  a  thing.  I  haven't 
volunteered  any  information 
either,  because  Bull  Malone, 
knowing  of  my  championship 
title,  would  swear  on  his  Marine 
Corps  Manual  that  I  was  sacked 
out  instead  of  standing  my  post 
as  instructed. 

Anyhow,  the  officer  recom- 
mended me  for  the  Navy-Marine 
Corps  Medal  for  sharing  my  life 


jacket    and    his    misery    there    in 
the  North  Pacific. 

Incidentally,  J  came  down 
with  a  terrific  cold  after  the  dunk- 
ing, and  the  ship's  surgeon 
ordered  me  to  bed  and  kept  me 
there  for  the  duration  of  the  trip 
over. 

Like  I  said,  I  don't  expect  you 
to  believe  this  until  I  show  you 
the  medal,  so  don't  bother  with 
any  of  your  poorly  penned  in- 
sults. 

Your  buddy-in-arms, 

Horizontal 

P.S.  If  this  is  hard  to  read,  it's 
because  I'm  trying  to  write  it 
while  flaked  out  on  a  bed  in  a 
truck  headed  for  the  front.  These 
Korean  roads  sure  ain't  conducive 
to  good  sack  time. 


From  a  Medical  Technician's  Class  Notes 

The  busy  blood  runs  on  its  course 

Throughout  our  varied  veins. 
I  wish  this  G.I.  course  would  run 

As  smoothly  through  my  brains. 

From  all  this  physiology 

There's  this  one  point  I  take: 
It's  not  the  G.I.  backs  alone 

That  suffer  with  an  ache. 

The  bandages  and  slings  we  make 

Are  wrinkle-free   and  stainless, 
But  tourniquets  and  hypo  jabs 

Are  not  so  falsely  painless. 

These  bones  and  nerves  and  pressure  points 

Just  make  me  smirk  and  titter. 
Why  must  I  learn  anatomy 

To  tote  a  simple  litter? 

Dick  Hayman 
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Think  You  Know 

Zke  Star-Spangled  Manner? 


by  Harold  Heifer 

Well  then,  properly  fill  out  the  sentences  below.  One  of  the  three 
possible  insertions  listed  by  each  sentence  is  the  correct  one.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  pick  it  out. 

1.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  has  verses. 

a.  one  b.  two  c.  four 

2.  The  flag  flew  over 

a.  Fort  McHenry  b.  Fort  Ticonderoga  c.  Fort  Bragg 

3.  The  fort  was  near 

a.  Boston  b.  Baltimore  c.  Philadelphia 

4.  The  flag  was  made  by 

a.  Betsy  Ross  b.  Mary  Young  Pickeragill  c.  Molly  Pitcher 

5.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  written  by 

a.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  b.  Thomas  Jefferson  c.  Francis 
Scott  Key 

6.  He  was  by  profession  a 

a.  poet  b.  lawyer  c.  soldier 

7.  He  first  jotted  down  the  words  to  the  song  on 

a.  a  ship's  log  b.  the  back  of  an  envelope  c.  his  shirt  tail 

8.  The  bombardment  of  the  fort  that  inspired  the  song  began 

a.  July  4,  1776  b.  Sept.  13,  1814  c.  Nov.  2,  1898 

9.  Our  enemy  then  was  the 

a.  British  b.  French  c.  Spanish 

10.  The  bombardment  lasted 

a.  six  hours  b.  thirteen  hours  c.  twenty-five  hours 

11.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  officially  proclaimed  the  country's 
national  anthem  by  Congress  in 

a.  1800  b.  1898  c.  1931. 

12.  The  flag  is  now 


a.  nonexistent  b.  lost  c.  at  Smithsonian  Institution 

(Answers  on  page  20) 


by  Robert  L.   Dunne  — 


^tumbling  onto  the  spacious, 
well-manicured  lawn  rimming  the 
big  house,  Seamen  Bob  Elliot  and 
Gerald  Hamer  had  no  doubt  that 
they  had  strayed  onto  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  Japanese  family  in 
the  foothills  of  Mount  Fujiyama. 
The  chattery  sound  of  children 
at  play,  echoing  from  the  rear, 
indicated  that  this  must  also  be  a 
happy  home. 

As  the  men  stood  there  for  a 
few  moments,  however,  it  became 
clear  that  they  were  mistaken. 
For  the  voices  of  the  children 
suddenly  grew  louder,  and  one 
glance  at  their  faces  completely 
erased  the  initial  impression  of 
gladness. 

There  were  some  faint  smiles 
among  the  first  dozen  or  so  who 
appeared,  peeking  from  behind 
the  big  trees  that  encircled  the 
lawn  and  from  the  corners  of  the 
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house;  but  not  many  wore  even 
the  puniest  grin.  The  sailors  had 
seen  countless  ragged,  dirty,  frus- 
trated kids  in  the  big  city  alleys 
back  home,  and  in  less  fortunate 
parts  of  the  world.  These  forlorn 
children  here  on  the  cool,  shaded 
lawn  were  the  saddest  lot  of  all. 
And  there  were  so  many  of  them! 
They  continued  coming  and  com- 
ing from  all  directions  until  at 
least  a  hundred  of  them  stood 
about  exchanging  gapes  with  the 
white-suited  sailors. 

It  was  not  merely  the  large 
number  nor  the  unsavory  appear- 
ance of  the  tots  that  amazed  Elliot 
and  Hamer.  Strangely,  many  of 
the  youngsters  appeared  to  be  a 
mixture  of  several  races  despite 
the  predominantly  Oriental  fea- 
tures. The  oddly  out-of -place 
freckles  on  one  lad's  face  gave 
him  a  sort  of  Huck  Finn,  Japanese 


version,  look.  Several  were  ob- 
viously of  Negro  descent. 

Then  a  gracious,  middle-aged 
Japanese  woman  stepped  through 
the  massive  doorway  and  came 
down  the  rambling  steps.  She  in- 
troduced herself  to  the  seamen 
as  Mrs.  Miki  Sawada.  In  excellent 
English  she  told  the  story  of  these 
waifs  to  the  now  deeply  engrossed 
sailors  who  had  simply  started 
out  on  a  stroll  after  a  swim  at  a 
nearby  beach. 

It  was  immediately  clear  that 
Mrs.  Sawada  was  singlehandedly 
operating  an  orphanage — on  a 
shoestring.  These  orphans,  though, 
were  to  be  pitied  as  few  others. 
Not  only  were  they  without  the 
care  of  mothers  and  fathers;  they 
were  children  without  even  a 
country  to  call  their  own. 

They  were  (and  still  are,  of 
course)  the  abandoned  sons  and 
daughters  of  American  service- 
men of  the  occupation.  They  had 
been  deserted  by  their  mothers 
too,  and  by  their  mothers'  land, 
because  of  the  stigma  attached 
to  their  birth.  Nor  was  there  hope 
for  adoption  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  since  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States  have 
prevented  this,  except  in  ex- 
tremely rare  cases  and  then  only 
by  special  act  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Sawada  thus  appointed 
herself  their  mother  and  father, 
and  the  big  home  became  the  only 
"country"  that  would  admit  the 
children  as  "citizens." 

That's  when  the  Navy  got  into 
the  act  with  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing examples  of  Christian 
charity  by  servicemen  out  of  all 
of  those  numerous  stories  of  the 
GI's  traditional  kindness  to  des- 
titute children. 


In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Sawada's 
tiny  charges — ranging  in  age  from 
one  to  seven — the  men,  like  Sea- 
men Elliot  and  Hamer,  of  the 
nearby  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Atsugi,  Japan,  felt  that  here  was 
a  problem  in  which  they  and  the 
rest  of  the  military  services  should 
certainly  have  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest.  The  usual  expression 
of  GI  charity — a  candy  bar  here 
and  a  bat  and  ball  there — 
wouldn't  fill  the  bill  at  Mrs. 
Sawada's  home  in  Oiso,  a  hamlet 
on  the  Japan  seacoast. 

The  orphans  at  Oiso  are  not  the 
unavoidable  result  of  war,  nor  the 
innocent  bystanders  in  the  de- 
struction necessaiy  to  win  battles. 
Instead,  they  are  the  miserable 
products  of  the  action  taken  by 
unthinking  men  who  brought  dis- 
grace on  the  services  as  a  whole. 
It  was  clearly  up  to  the  majority 
to  compensate,  in  some  small  way, 
for  the  crime  of  the  minority.  Thus 
the  sailors  reasoned,  and  so  they 
went  to  work. 

They  first  called  in  a  chaplain 
— a  man  who  had  carried  religion 
to  the  battlefronts  in  New  Guinea, 
Australia,  and  the  Admiralty 
Islands — to  spearhead  the  cam- 
paign to  make  life  easier  for  or- 
phans. He  is  Carl  Sullenberger,  of 
the  United  Congregational  Church 
in  Butte,  Mont.,  who  is  still  wag- 
ing the  fight  at  Atsugi. 

Money  is  the  simplest  solution 
to  problems  like  those  facing  Mrs. 
Sawada  and  the  sailors;  so  money 
was  their  first  objective.  Here  is 
an  interesting  bit  of  irony,  for 
Mrs.  Sawada  is  a  member  of  one 
of  the  five  most  wealthy  families 
in  prewar  Japan — the  Iwasakis. 
It  was  the  financial  backing  of  the 
Iwasaki  family  which,  to  a  large 
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Two  sailors  serve  refreshments  to  the 
children  after  participating  in  the  dona- 
tion of  approximately  $1,000  to  the 
Oiso  Orphanage. 


degree,  equipped  the  Japanese  for 
the  war.  Mrs.  Sawada's  husband, 
Renzo  Sawada,  was  a  financier 
whose  ventures  penetrated  all  of 
Japan's  major  prewar  industries. 
As  a  spokesman  for  the  recently  re- 
established Japanese  Embassy  in 
Washington  told  me:  "You  can 
count  on  one  hand  the  men  who 
were  more  influential  in  Japan 
before  the  war  than  Renzo 
Sawada,  who  also  served  once  as 
ambassador  to  France."  Now,  of 
course,  he  is  retired. 

Mrs.  Sawada  spent  childhood 
summers  at  the  seashore  home. 
But  after  the  war  the  property  and 
the  family  fortune  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  Allies  and  auc- 
tioned off  as  zaibatsu,  or  cartel, 
holdings.  Meantime  Mrs.  Sawada 
had  become  keenly  interested  in 
helping  her  fellow  Japanese  re- 
habilitate themselves  and  almost 
fanatically  determined  to  help  the 
helpless  orphans  of  the  occupa- 
tion. So,  backed  by  a  group  of 
10 


laymen  representing  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  South  Tokyo,  she 
was  soon  able  to  regain  title  to 
the  site  through  responsible  SCAP 
( Supreme  Commander  Allied 
Powers  in  the  Pacific)  officials. 

The  evolution  of  the  home  into 
its  present  status  had  another  un- 
usual sidelight.  It  has  been  named 
the  "Elizabeth  Sanders  Home"  in 
honor  of  an  English  woman  who 
worked  for  more  than  forty  years 
in  the  home  of  another  wealthy 
Japanese  family.  On  her  death  she 
left  her  entire  estate  to  "some 
worthy  Christian  charity."  That 
estate — all  $200  of  it — became  the 
original  grant  to  the  institution  at 
Oiso.  That  was  in  1947. 

The  Navy's  helping  hand  rep- 
resented the  next  major  contribu- 
tion, and  it  didn't  come  until  1951. 
Under  Chaplain  Sullenberger's 
direction,  gallon  pickle  jars  were 
placed  in  mess  halls  and  recrea- 
tion rooms.  Cardboard  boxes  were 
put  at  strategic  points  around  the 
Navy  installation.  Sermons  on  the 
project  were  preached  in  the 
chapel.  Posters  and  other  forms 
of  publicity  were  used  extensively. 
The  result:  $1,000  collected  from 
generous  sailors  in  less  than  a 
week,  plus  countless  quantities  of 
soap,  clothing,  toys,  knitting  ma- 
terials, and  canned  milk. 

One  seaman,  broke  near  the  end 
of  the  month,  dropped  an  I  O  U 
in  a  pickle  jar,  with  these  words 
scrawled  on  a  scrap  of  paper:  "I 
owe  these  kids  at  least  five  dol- 
lars." Came  payday,  and  a  five-dol- 
lar bill  was  found  in  the  same  jar. 

Atsugi  personnel  were  officially 
encouraged  to  visit  the  home  and 
see  for  themselves  what  was  go- 
ing on  there.  Men  like  Warren  T. 
Cooper,  of  Omaha,  went  empty- 


handed  on  the  first  trip,  then  re- 
turned bearing  milk  and  gifts. 

Playground  devices  were  built; 
cribs  and  beds  were  repaired;  and 
the  building  in  general  got  a 
thorough  Navy-type  scrubbing. 

Support  of  the  orphanage  was 
put  on  a  continuing  basis,  and 
at  last  reports  the  Navy  was  still 
effectively  assisting  Mrs.  Sawada. 
She  needs  it.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren finding  their  way  to  the  home 
is  steadily  increasing.  Some  are 
brought  there  by  shamefaced 
young  mothers,  others  by  older 
women  who  are  apparently  grand- 
mothers. Once  in  a  while  a  tiny 
tot  will  be  found  crying  on  the 
doorstep. 

The  money  problem  has  there- 
fore expanded,   and  now  educa- 


tional plans  are  a  problem,  since 
the  older  children  are  due — some 
are  overdue — for  school. 

Lately  assistance  has  been  ar- 
riving from  various  quarters.  Per- 
sonnel at  the  Army  hospital  in 
Tokyo  have  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  cause;  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  an  exhibition  in  Japan 
by  former  heavyweight  champion 
Joe  Louis  went  to  the  home;  and 
the  Christian  Children's  Fund, 
makes  donations  on  a  regular 
basis. 

"What  we  are  aiming  at,"  Mrs. 
Sawada  says,  "is  to  bring  these 
children  up  to  be  strong  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  to  be  inter- 
national-minded and  peace-loving 
citizens." 

{Official  Photographs :   U.S.   Navy) 


Officers  and  men  of  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Atsugi,  Japan,  present  a  contribution 
to  the  children  of  the  orphanage  at  Oiso,  Japan.  Left  to  right  are:  Mrs.  Miki 
Sawada,  founder  of  the  home;  Ensign  Eugene  Ellena;  Robert  K.  Elliott,  storekeeper- 
seaman;  Gerald  A.  Hamer,  seaman;  and  Andrew  Huff,  chief  aviation  ordnanceman. 
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LINK  LUES 


by  the  Zdit&n, 


xoNE  of  the  precious  privileges 
(-/  of  an  American  is  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  a 
president  of  the  United  States. 
Regardless  of  position,  rank,  color, 
religion,  and  wealth,  the  choice 
of  each  man  and  woman  of  vot- 
ing age  has  equal  weight  with 
that  of  every  other.  And  the  man 
chosen  becomes  the  president  of 
us  all. 

In  the  recent  election  we  had 
to  choose  between  two  really 
great  Americans.  One  was  gra- 
cious in  defeat,  the  other  humble 
in  accepting  the  greatest  honor 
America  could  bestow  upon  him. 

Distinguished  at  home  and 
abroad  for  service  to  his  country 
and  its  allies,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower will  be  a  Commander  in 
Chief  of  whom  every  service  man 
and  woman  can  be  truly  proud 
and  whom  they  can  trust. 

Service  people,  even  more  than 
the  rest  of  us,  have  reasons  to 
desire  the  end  of  war.  It  was 
heartening  to  each  one  of  us  to 
hear  the  defeated  candidate  say 
in  his  telegram  of  congratulation, 


"That  you  may  be  the  servant 
and  the  guardian  of  peace  and 
make  the  dale  of  trouble  a  door 
of  hope  is  my  earnest  prayer," 
and  to  have  our  president-elect 
reply,  "It  is  clearly  necessary  that 
men  and  women  of  good  will  of 
both  parties  forget  the  political 
strife  of  the  past  and  devote 
themselves  to  a  single  purpose  of 
a  better  future." 

Might  is  a  convincing  argu- 
ment, but  justice  tempered  with 
good  will  is  the  foundation  on 
which  we  must  build  interna- 
tional understanding  and  world 
peace. 

"He  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 
.  .  .  and  he  shall  judge  among 
many  people,  and  rebuke  strong 
nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more.  But 
they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig  tree;  and 
none  shall  make  them  afraid," 
promised  the  prophet  Micah — 
when  we  will  walk  in  his  paths. 

To  defend  America  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  some;  to  be  the  kind  of 
American  whose  conduct  will  be 
worthy  of  trust  by  people  of  other 
lands  is  the  duty  of  us  all. 


Biologists  can  tell  us  of  countless  species  which  died  out  because 
they  did  not  learn  to  cooperate  with  life  or  with  other  species.  We  are 
now  learning  the  hard  way  that  nations  must  learn  to  cooperate  or 
commit  suicide. 

— Charles  F.  Wishart 
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There  is  no  need  for 
"FAILURE" 


BRAVE  MEN  NEVER 
GIVE  UP  _ 


By 
E.  C. 

NANCE 


Imagine  a  man  at  forty -five  sud- 
dently  deciding  to  become  a 
lawyer.  Of  course,  if  you  have 
time  on  your  hands,  money  in 
your  pockets,  and  some  keen 
brains  in  your  head,  you  can  try 
many  things,  and  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  some  of  them.  H.  A.  Mc- 
Donald, of  West  Point,  Nebraska, 
had  lots  of  brains  but  not  much 
money.  He  was  a  school  janitor. 
But  he  had  courage  and  the  will 
to  follow  through  on  his  ambition. 
He  studied  law  long  and  hard, 
day  and  night,  and  ultimately  be- 
came judge  of  his  county. 

Julius  Jones  was  an  insurance 
man.  He  had  four  hundred  men 
working  under  his  direction  when, 
without  warning,  total  darkness 
came  upon  him.  Many  men  under 
such  circumstances  would  have 
slipped  away  to  a  convenient 
wailing  wall  to  cringe,  complain, 
and  curse  their  fate.  But  Jones 
had  character,  and  lots  of  faith 
in  himself  and  in  God.  All  his 
darkness  was  on  the  outside;  there 
was   a  bright  light   in  his   fight- 


ing heart.  He  completely  read- 
justed his  life  and  swiftly  became 
even  a  greater  insurance  salesman 
—a  member  of  the  $300,000  club 
of  his  company. 

Jack  Joyce,  whose  superb  work 
on  stage  and  screen  is  still  a  happy 
memory  for  millions,  lost  his  leg 
in  a  battle  on  the  Western  Front 
in  World  War  I.  But  show  busi- 
ness was  in  his  blood  and  his  soul, 
and  regardless  of  his  misfortune 
he  returned  to  the  stage,  and  to 
the  people  who  loved  seeing  him 
there,  and  "went  over  the  top" 
in  dramatics  in  a  bigger  way  than 
ever.  Herbert  Marshall,  another 
star  of  the  stage  and  screen,  had 
identically  the  same  experience. 
He's  still  going  strong  today. 

There  was  Munsey,  who  owned 
a  chain  of  newspapers  and 
grocery  stores  when  he  died.  Mil- 
lions knew  only  of  his  fame  and 
fortune  while  he  lived;  but  when 
Munsey  passed  on,  a  newspaper- 
man summed  up  this  great  Amer- 
ican's heartaches,  courage,  and 
conquests  in  a  short  but  revealing 
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series:  "Forty  years  in  New  York, 
forty  failures,  forty  millions." 

Carl  Herman  Unthan  was  born 
without  arms.  Now  there  is  a  first- 
class  handicap  that  would  crush 
the  spirit  of  any  ordinary  person! 
But  Unthan  was  not  an  ordinary 
person.  He  learned  to  shave  him- 
self, use  a  typewriter,  play  the 
violin,  and  juggle  with  his  toes. 
When  he  retired  from  the  stage, 
he  became  a  popular  writer  on  the 
theater. 

Toscanini  is  a  very  famous 
name  in  the  music  world,  yet  few 
people  know  of  his  physical  hand- 
icap. Toscanini  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  does  not  recognize  handicaps. 
In  his  early  days  when  he  played 
in  the  orchestra  he  had  to  mem- 
orize the  music  for  all  the  instru- 
ments, because  he  is  nearsighted. 
One  day  the  director  became  ill, 
and  Toscanini  conducted  the  or- 
chestra. The  ovation  was  thun- 
derous. Toscanini  soon  became 
the  director. 

Homer,  Milton,  and  Helen 
Keller  were  blind.  Miss  Keller  is 
also  deaf.  Socrates  was  a  moun- 
tain guide,  a  stonemason,  and  a 
horsebreaker.  Henry  Ford, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  Andrew 


Carnegie  were  born  in  poverty 
and  had  little  formal  education; 
but  these  men  learned  early  in 
life  the  power  of  faith,  courage, 
imagination,  and  hard  work — and 
the  thrilling  experience  of  self- 
education. 

There  is  no  such  word  as  fail- 
ure in  the  vocabulary  of  an  am- 
bitious and  brave  man.  The  Latin 
poet  Horace  said  a  timely  word 
to  the  people  of  his  day:  "Live 
undaunted;  and  oppose  gallant 
breasts  against  the  strokes  of 
adversity."  The  Spartan  mothers 
used  to  say  to  their  sons  who  were 
going  to  war:  "If  your  sword  be 
too  short,  add  a  step  to  it."  William 
Penn  counseled  the  young  men 
in  the  darkest  days  of  our  history: 
"No  pain,  no  palm;  no  thorn,  no 
throne;  no  gall,  no  glory;  no  cross, 
no  crown."  Opportunity  says: 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed 
away! 
Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the 
wane! 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the 
day — 
At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Brave  men  never  give  up! 
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Little  Sorrows 

There  is  a  strength  with  which  we  meet  great  sorrows, 

A  hidden  courage  that  the  spirit  borrows 

From  deep  within  to  face  disaster's  threat. 

We  win  our  noble  victories  and  yet 

There  is  a  harder,  constant  kind  of  strife, 

The  challenge  we  must  meet  in  daily  life 

When,  crisis  over,  little  troubles  try 

To  cause  unrest.  Beware  lest,  wondering  why, 

We  lose  our  peace  of  mind  to  little  sorrows 

That,  left  unconquered,  may  defeat  tomorrows. 

— Louise  Dabcy 


.Barbara 
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W ell,  that  did  it. 

Leaning  back  in  the  car  seat, 
Joe  glumly  watched  the  launch 
lights  maneuver  between  rows  of 
moored  craft  and  head  for  deep 
water.  There  went  Jack,  in  the 
only  available  boat,  heading 
straight  for  the  big  liner  anchored 
in  the  bay. 

Once  more,  he  had  let  Jack 
get  ahead  of  him.  And  this  time 
it  really  counted.  It  meant  he 
would  lose  Marj. 

Joe  felt  as  ineffectual  as  a  "No 
Dogs  Allowed"  sign  on  a  city 
playground.  He  sat  in  this  beauti- 
ful spot,  facing  the  bay — where 
he  had  never  dared  bring  Marj — 
and  growled  at  the  world,  but 
mostly  at  himself. 

His  grade  A  inferiority  com- 
plex about  women  had  kept  him 
from  proposing  to  Marj,  on  their 
last  date,  before  she  left  to  join 
her  family  in  the  Philippines.  Ex- 
cept for  a  long,   lovely   good-by 


kiss — the  memory  could  still  make 
his  heart  hammer — the  complex 
had  kept  him  from  making  any 
advances. 

But  while  he  was  giving  himself 
the  once-over,  maybe  he'd  better 
admit  that  another  name  for  his 
troubles  was  Jack  Hawthorne. 
Jack  Hawthorne,  the  all- American 
schmo! 

Ever  since  those  dear,  dead 
days  of  the  separation  center, 
when  Jack  decided  he  was  Joe's 
best  friend  and  would  stick  to 
him  like  diesel  oil,  Joe's  already 
ground  hog-type  dealings  with 
women  had  been  driven  com- 
pletely underground.  He  never 
tried  to  make  a  date  but  what 
Jack,  like  the  Marines,  got  there 
first. 

Jack  even  insinuated  himself 
into  the  same  office,  same  job, 
same  secretary,  same  salary.  Al- 
though they  didn't  look  alike — 
Jack  was  dark  and  compact,  and 
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he  was  sandy  and  lanky — Joe  felt 
like  a  smudged  carbon  copy.  He 
loathed  Jack.  Even  worse,  he 
hated  himself  for  letting  such  an 
obvious  jerk  get  ahead  of  him. 

By  some  unaccountable  miracle, 
he  had  managed  to  keep  Marjory 
Layne  a  secret  for  three  whole 
weeks.  Then,  one  night  Jack  had 
bloodhounded  them  to  the  Palace 
Hotel  and,  in  a  corner  of  the 
Happy  Valley  lounge,  had 
trapped  him  into  an  introduction. 
After  that — well,  now  he  had  let 
her  sail  with  Jack's  orchids  on  her 
shoulder. 

Then  came  Friday  and  Marj's 
cable,  giving  him  one  more 
chance  to  change  his  mousy 
squeak  to  a  manly  roar.  The  cable 
said  Marj  was  lonesome  for  the 
U.  S.  and  had  coerced  somebody 
in  New  York  into  giving  her  a  job. 
She  would  come  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  the  hitch  was  that  she 
had   to    take   the   train    for    New 
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"Oh  boy!  Suntan  lotion! 


York  the  same  day  her  ship 
docked,  so  she  would  have  only  a 
few  hours  in  town.  She  "would  be 
pleased,"  though,  if  Joe  could 
meet  the  boat. 

Pleased?  He  almost  did  flips 
and  double- jumps  down  the  hall. 
Later,  after  foxy,  indirect  ques- 
tioning, he  made  sure  Jack  didn't 
know  about  Marj's  coming,  and 
he  really  felt  on  top  of  the  world. 

Then  (1:30  p.m.,  Friday)  and 
there  ( the  Harding,  Roderick  and 
Towers  Advertising  Agency),  Joe 
set  his  course  for  decisive  action. 
Marj  might  have  given  him  only 
a  few  hours,  but  it  would  be  long 
enough  to  convince  her  not  to 
take  that  train. 

That  was  only  last  Friday.  How 
many  of  a  guy's  plans  can  go 
wrong  in  less  than  a  week? 

Joe  jerked  himself  back  from 
the  memory  of  last  Friday  and  un- 
wound his  fingers  from  the  steer- 
ing wheel  to  scratch  a  spot  about 
in  the  middle  of  his  butch  haircut. 
The  launch  light  bobbed  now  as 
it  hit  the  open  bay.  He  hoped 
profoundly  that  Jack  got  the  worst 
case  of  seasickness  known  to 
medical  history. 

To  think  that  until  today  things 
had  been  going  so  beautifully!  He 
had  cleaned  his  apartment  and 
given  the  surprised  dog  a  bath 
because  he  intended  to  bring 
Marj  up,  straight  from  the  ship, 
and  show  her  his  fireplace  and  his 
view — as  step  one  in  maneuver- 
ing toward  matrimony.  He  had 
even  sent  her  a  welcoming  cable, 
promising  that  only  wild  horses 
could  keep  him  from  the  pier. 

That  was  before  this  morning 
when  he  had  talked  to  his  boss — 
hereafter  to  be  identified  in  Joe's 
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mind  as  "Wild  Horse"  Harding. 
He'd  calmly  sauntered  into  the 
inner  sanctum,  adjusted  his 
horn  rims,  and  mentioned  he 
would  like  to  have  tomorrow  off. 
The  Old  Man  did  a  double  take 
and  snorted,  "I  was  under  the  im- 
pression you  were  making  a  pres- 
entation in  San  Jose  at  ten  to- 
morrow morning." 

Marfs  coming  had  pushed  even 
that  out  of  his  mind.  He'd  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  pitch  he  was 
to  give  a  prospective  client,  a  ris- 
ing czar  in  the  fruit  packing  busi- 
ness, the  presentation  on  which 
he  had  spent  a  large  hunk  of  the 
past  week,  researching,  writing 
and  rewriting! 

But  no!  They  couldn't  possibly 
expect  him  to  be  fifty  miles  away 
tomorrow  at  the  same  hour  Marfs 
ship  docked! 

Maybe  he'd  said  some  of  this 
out  loud,  for  the  boss's  face  sud- 
denly softened  and  he  came  out 
from  behind  his  flat-topped  for- 
tress to  put  an  arm  around  Joe's 
shoulder.  Even  the  white,  horn- 
like tufts  on  his  head  relaxed. 

"You  know,  Joe,"  he  said.  "You 
made  the  original  contact,  and  I 
told  you  if  you  could  snag  this 
new  business  for  us  the  account 
was  yours  to  handle.  Even  though 
it's  small,  it's  common  sense  that 
a  man  has  to  prove  himself  on  a 
small  account  before  he  can  be 
allowed  to  tackle  a  bigger  one." 

Joe  proved  he  wasn't  listening 
by  suddenly  interrupting  with  the 
suggestion  they  postpone  the 
meeting  with  the  fruit  mogul. 

From  the  expression  on  Mr. 
Harding's  face,  Joe  realized  the 
interview  was  over,  and  he  was 
free  to  have  another  tilt  at  his 
personal    windmill.    He    charged 


first  at  the  shipping  news  depart- 
ments of  all  the  daily  papers,  just 
in  case  he  had  misunderstood  the 
ship's  arrival  time.  Nope,  there 
it  was  listed  due  to  dock  the  next 
morning  at  Pier  22. 

It  was  after  eight,  when  he  felt 
completely  defeated,  that  he 
wrote  out  a  cable  explaining, 
apologizing,  pleading  with  Marj 
to  stay  an  extra  day.  Then  he 
reached  for  the  phone.  The  voice 
of  the  woman  at  the  steamship 
communication  office  whacked 
him  in  the  ear. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  twanged,  "that 
ship  is  too  close  to  shore  now 
so  we  can't  send  your  message. 
We  only  handle  international 
business.  But  you  might  try  a 
local  telegraph  office,"  she  added, 
matter-of-factly,  tossing  the  straw 
to  the  drowning  man. 

The  dull  voice  in  the  telegraph 
office  didn't  even  pitch  straws. 
Seems  they  had  no  lines  to  ships 
until  they  docked,  and  since 
routine  quarantine  would  prob- 
ably keep  the  ship  anchored  in 
the  bay  overnight,  why  didn't  he 
wait  until  dock  time  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

He  had  just  cradled  the  phone 
when  Jack  Hawthorne  sauntered 
through  the  door  of  his  office. 

"Uh — thought  you'd  gone."  Joe 
did  his  best  to  keep  all  the  anger 
and  defeat  out  of  his  voice. 

"Nope.  Worked  late — right  in 
the  next  office."  Jack  smiled 
slyly.  "So  Marj'll  be  here  tomor- 
row, and  the  magic  carpet  will 
be  anchored  out  in  the  bay  over- 
night." 

"Might  have  known  eavesdrop- 
ping would  be  right  in  character," 
Joe  replied  dryly.  "Jack,  why 
don't  you   lay   off?    Marj    doesn't 
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mean  a  thing  to  you  except  an- 
other chance  to  get  ahead  of  me." 

"Don't  flatter  yourself,  milk- 
toast.  I've  decided  to  marry  the 
girl. 

The  little  wind  left  in  Joe's 
sails  let  go.  "Youve  decided!  Well, 
Buster,  how  come  she  cabled 
me?" 

"Remind  me  to  ask  her  after 
we're  married." 

Joe  gripped  the  edge  of  the 
desk  to  keep  from  vaulting  over 
the  top  and  rumpling  those 
smoothly  creased  tweeds.  Jack 
favored  him  with  a  superior  grin 
and  was  gone. 

Straight  to  the  docks  probably, 
Joe  thought.  But  let  him  go.  I 
thought  of  that  one,  too — only 
all  small  craft  are  strike-bound. 
Something  to  do  with  the  crab 
fishermen.  His  only  consolation 
was  that  business  had  Jack  tightly 
tied  up  in  the  morning,  too. 

Joe  got  his  hat  and  started 
slowly  out  of  the  office.  What 
maniacal  pleasure  did  Jack  get 
out  of  beating  him  to  every 
punch?  He  shuffled  aimlessly  into 
the  lobby,  pausing  absent- 
mindedly  in  front  of  the  new 
diorama — proud  trophy  of  the 
latest  account  bagged  by  the  firm. 
It  showed  a  trim  cardboard 
steamer  slashing  a  path  through 
dyed  cotton  sea.  Ships.  Nuts!  He'd 
had  all  he  could  stand.  Even  his 
lunch  had  been  flavored  by  Harry 
Knight's  endless  ravings  about  his 
motor  launch  and  his  regular 
weekend  jaunts.  .  .  . 

Harry  Knight!  Motor  launch! 

Joe  made  a  dive  for  the  lobby 
phone  and  almost  sprained  a 
finger  in  his  haste  to  dial.  No  an- 
swer. Still,  if  he  went  down  to 
the  yacht  harbor  and  found 
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Harry's  berth,  maybe  Harry 
would  be  there,  scraping  or 
painting  or  whatever  boat  owners 
do  with  their  spare  time. 

He  careened  into  a  parking 
space  just  in  time  to  see  Jack 
Hawthorne  backing  Harry's 
launch  out  of  the  slip.  Joe  didn't 
even  get  out  of  his  car.  He  just 
sat  there,  numbly  facing  his  own 
inadequacy,  and  watched  the 
boat's  green  and  red  lights  mock- 
ingly put  more  and  more  distance 
between  them. 

What  a  man  of  action  he  was! 
A  mile  or  two  of  lousy  water  was 
all  that  stood  between  Marj  and 
him,  but  it  might  as  well  be  the 
whole  Pacific.  Why  kid  himself 
any  longer?  Why  not  admit  Jack 
was  the  better  man? 

There  really  wasn't  much  point 
in  his  sitting  here  any  longer. 
This  would  probably  be  as  close 
to  Marj  as  he'd  ever  be  again. 
Well,  he'd  go  home  after  one 
cigarette.  He  hadn't  carried  a 
pack,  so  he  leaned  over  to  hunt 
through  the  glove  compartment. 
Maps,  gas  bills,  flashlight,  note- 
book, bottle  opener — even  a  pair 
of  gloves — but  no  cigarettes. 

Wouldn't  you  know  it?  He  be- 
gan tossing  the  odds  and  ends 
back  into  the  compartment,  but 
there  was  something  about  the 
cool  smoothness  of  the  flashlight 
that  made  him  hold  it  in  his  hand 
for  a  moment. 

He  pushed  the  gimmick  on  the 
side,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
that  it  worked.  Hastily  he  put 
out  the  light,  remembering  with 
embarrassment  that  there  were 
people  in  the  cars  on  both  sides 
of  him.  But  the  night  remained 
quiet.  Guess  they  hadn't  noticed. 

Joe    looked    at    his    ship    once 


more.  Its  lights  made  weaving 
reflections  in  the  water,  and  one 
light  in  particular  seemed  to  be 
winking  at  him. 

Suddenly,  he  leaped  out  of  the 
car  and  sprinted  to  the  stone 
parapet  at  the  water's  edge.  He 
crouched  down  and  began  push- 
ing the  button  of  the  flashlight. 

First,  he  blinked  a  short  dot; 
then  a  long  dash.  He  repeated 
them  both.  Dot-dash — Pause — 
Dot-dash.  "A"  was  the  attention- 
getting  signal  the  Navy  taught 
him.  He  repeated  it  over  and  over. 
Nothing  happened. 

The  light  on  the  ship  kept  right 
on  winking  much  too  automati- 
cally. Well,  what  had  he  expected? 
Rockets  and  flares?  Once  he 
thought  he  saw  a  new  light  appear 
on  a  lower  deck,  so  he  kept  send- 
ing. 

Now  the  launch's  lights  were 
barely  visible.  Jack  was  getting 
close!  Oh,  why  didn't  someone 
answer  him — quick? 

Hey!  There  was  a  new  light. 
He  was  sure  of  it.  It  had  shown 
momentarily,  then  moved  up  fore. 
Sure  enough  it  was  blinking!  A 
dot,  two  dashes — that  was  a 
"W"!   Next,   four  dots— an  "H"! 

Slowly,  saying  each  letter  out 
loud  and  then  pronouncing  each 
word  like  a  third-grade  reader, 
Joe  made  out, 

"W-h-a-t  d-o  y-o-u  w-a-n-t?" 

Then  the  light  went  out.  Joe 
painstakingly  answered, 

"G-e-t  M-i-s-s  L-a-y-n-e,"  and 
even  though  his  thumb  was  al- 
ready getting  a  little  tired,  he 
added  a  "p-1-e-a-s-e."  Inwardly 
he  was  praying  that  whoever  had 
answered  would  find  Marj  and 
act  as  her  interpreter — and  would 
hurry! 


Without  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
ship,  Joe  put  the  flashlight  down 
and  carefully  rubbed  his  right 
thumb.  Around  him  the  only 
sounds  were  the  gentle  lapping 
of  the  water  and  the  occasional 
cars  on  Marina  Boulevard.  Be- 
hind him  lights  from  the  city's 
hills  framed  a  theatrical  backdrop. 

What  was  taking  so  long? 
Couldn't  they  find  Marj?  Would 
she  think  it  was  a  joke  and  refuse 
to  come? 

All  at  once,  the  light  was  there 
again  and  flashed  a  simple,  "O-K." 
Marj  was  there!  She  must  be 
standing  at  the  rail,  her  lovely 
grey  eyes  straining  in  the  dark. 

Enough  of  that.  Time  for 
dreaming  was  past.  Maybe  he 
could  win  this  race  from  the 
shore! 

Joe  spelled  out,  "M-a-r-j  i-t-s 
J-o-e,"  and  waited. 

The   answer   came   right   back, 

«TT       •        T  ?> 

H-i  J-o-e. 

So  far  so  good. 

Now  what  could  he  say? 
Should  he  just  blurt  out,  "I  love 


you"?  No,  course  not.  Well,  he'd 
better  at  least  tell  her  why  he  had 
to  use  this  crazy  way  to  send  a 
message. 

"C-a-n-t  m-e-e-t  y-o-u."  He 
worked  his  tired  thumb.  "C-a-n 
s-t-a-y  x-t-r-a  d-a-y?" 

Her  light  slapped  him  with  a 
cryptic  "N-o."  But  after  a  short 
pause  it  flashed,  "S-6-r-r-y." 

"M-u-s-t  s-e-e  y-o-u.  I-m-p-o-r- 
t-a-n-t,"  Joe  blinked. 

"C-a-n-t  h-e-l-p,"  was  her  an- 
swer. 

Now  what  could  he  say?  She 
sure  wasn't  making  it  any  easier. 
Then  Joe  saw  her  light  flashing 
again.  It  spelled,  "W-h-a-t-s  u-p?" 

Well,  she  wants  to  know.  She's 
asking  for  it  straight  and  that's 
how  she'll  get  it. 

"M-a-r-j."  He  spaced  it  out  slow- 
ly, then  paused.  He  persuaded  his 
thumb  to  push  the  button  for  the 
two  dots  that  mean  "I." 

Pausing  again,  he  found  that 
his  tongue  was  dry  and  he  was  just 
as  scared  as  if  he  were  standing 
here  with  Marj  face-to-face.  Go 
on,  he  told  himself.  You  can't  let 
Jack  beat  you  now. 

He  finally  managed  "L-o-v-e 
y-o-u." 

Well,  there  it  was.  He  waited  in 
suspended  numbness,  but  there 
was  no  answer. 

Then  the  whole  import  of  what 
he  had  just  done  hit  him.  Marj's 
answer  would  be  the  turning 
point  of  his  life.  But  what  if  she 
didn't  feel  the  same  way?  Is  that 
what  her  silence  meant?  Was  she 
figuring  out  a  way  to  break  it  to 
him  easy? 

The  spot  at  the  ship's  rail  was 
still  dark.  Even  the  launch  was 
out  of  sight  now,  and  nothing  but 
darkness  spanned  the  water  be- 
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tween  the  ship  and  where  he 
fidgeted  on  shore.  Wasn't  she 
going  to  answer  at  all?  Was  Jack 
climbing  aboard  or  calling  to  her 
right  now?  She  couldn't  keep  him 
hanging   like  this — 

With  intense  relief  he  saw  the 
light  blinking  again.  "J~°-e>"  it 
said. 

"Yes,  yes?"  Joe  answered  out 
loud. 

"M-e  t-o-o." 
^  Gosh!  Ee-ee-YOW!  Joe  flashed: 
"S-t-a-y  o-v-e-r." 

Her  answer  came  right  back: 
"O-K." 

Suddenly  the  light  on  the  ship 
began  making  wide  arcs.  Those 
were  X's!  Distress  signals!  Oh — 
Joe  sat  down  with  a  thud.  Sure, 
X's  stand  for  kisses  too. 

Now  he'd  better  show  her  he 
really  meant  to  hang  on  to  this 
new  decisive-action  personality 
and  that  there  would  be  no  more 
Jack  Hawthornes  to  get  him 
down.  Resolutely  he  flashed: 
"C-a-n-c-e-1  j-o-b." 

This  was  the  test.  It  nominated 
the  boss  of  the  family.  But  Joe  was 
staggered  by  the  full  meaning  of 
her  reply: 

"W-h-a-t  j-o-b?" 
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9.  British 
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WOULDN'T  SHOOT 


by  Francis  Howard 


A  member  of  a  Union  volunteer 
company  known  as  the  Berdan 
Sharpshooters,  who  fought 
through  the  Civil  War,  has 
handed  down  to  later  generations 
an  impressive  memoiy  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  More  than  anything 
else,  his  stoiy  proves  how  free  this 
great  President  was  of  any  bitter 
feeling  toward  the  South  and  its 
leaders. 

In  1861,  when  this  company 
was  stationed  at  Alexandria,  just 
before  going  to  the  front,  it  was 
Lincoln's  custom  to  come  over 
from  Washington  to  watch  target 
practice.  Sometimes  the  President 
fired  a  few  rounds  himself  and  it 
was  immediately  discovered  that 
he  was  an  excellent  shot. 

There  came  a  day  when  the 
range  instructor  sprang  a  surprise 
for  the  distinguished  visitor.  Be- 
tween the  President's  visits  he  had 
gone  to  work  and  had  a  special 
target  made.  It  represented  a  man 
in  civilian  attire  and  it  was  labeled 
in  big  letters,  Jeff  Davis.  The  or- 
ders were  that  this  was  to  be  run 
up  the  minute  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  his  place  at  the  range. 

Those  present  when  the  Presi- 
dent arrived  never  forgot  what 
happened.  The  young  volunteer 
who  told  about  it  afterward  was 
one  of  those  on  the  firing  line  so 
he  had  a  close  view  of  the  whole 
incident. 


The  President  stepped  up  as 
usual,  selected  his  rifle  and  then, 
smiling  a  little  as  he  examined  it, 
let  it  be  known  that  he  was  ready 
to  fire, 

Immediately  the  curious  target 
was  run  up. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  his  rifle  half 
raised. 

"We  want  to  see  you  take  a 
crack  at  that,  Mr.  President,"  the 
instructor  spoke  up. 

The  President  looked  straight  at 
the  new  target.  But  for  answer  he 
lowered  his  rifle  and  turned  to- 
ward the  instructor. 

As  long  as  he  lived,  the  young 
volunteer  who  was  watching 
never  forgot  the  look  on  Lincoln's 
face. 

The  President  did  not  say  a 
single  word  in  reply.  He  simply 
looked  at  the  instructor  with  an 
expression  full  of  surprise,  disap- 
pointment, and  more  than  all 
else,  sorrow. 

Then  he  laid  his  rifle  down 
slowly  and  quietly  and  went  a 
little  way  off  from  the  men.  There 
with  folded  arms  and  bowed  head 
he  walked  silently  up  and  down, 
keeping  to  himself.  He  was  apart 
like  this  for  perhaps  as  long  as 
twenty  minutes. 

After  awhile  he  returned  to  the 
firing  range.  By  this  time  the  in- 
structor's special  target  had  been 
removed  so  when  the  regular  tar- 
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get  was  raised  the  President  fired  mained  a  vivid  memory  for  fifty 

several  shots  at  this,  just  as  he  had  years  afterward, 

done  on  previous  visits.  No    better    proof    could    have 

But  every  soldier  there  observed  been  f Qimd  of  how  free  Abraham 

how  silent  Mr.  Lincoln  was  until  T  .       ,               f          . u     ,  .  .           , 
i             .                   i  „  .  +.-    ^  nu~~  Lincoln  was  from  the  hate   and 
he  went  away  a  short  time  after- 
ward. With  the  young  volunteer  bitterness    that   stirred    so    many 
who  witnessed  it,  the  incident  re-  around  him. 


Pillar  of  the  Church 

"TH  certain  Episcopalian  bishop  was  so  steeped  and  versed  in 
the  traditional,  ritualistic  Order  of  Services  of  the  Prayer  Book 
— particularly  the  Holy  Rite  of  Confirmation  or  The  Laying  On 
Of  Hands — that  he  could  have  recited  the  services  in  his  sleep. 
He  was  old,  prone  to  mental  lapses,  and,  because  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  his  movements  were  inclined 
to  be,  at  times,  mechanical,  and  subconscious. 

One  Sunday  he  visited  our  church  to  administer  the  Rite 
of  Confirmation.  The  trip  was  arduous,  tiring,  and  exacting  of 
more  energy  than  the  good  prelate  had  in  reserve.  Moreover,  the 
church  was  so  small  and  stuffy  that  by  the  time  the  confirmation 
class  had  assembled  at  the  chancel  rail  the  aged  bishop's  mind 
had  lost  its  keenness.  He  was  going  through  his  part  of  the 
sacramental  ceremony  in  an  exceedingly  depleted  state  of  mental 
and  physical  awareness. 

As  the  confirmation  class  knelt  at  the  rail,  heads  bowed,  the 
bishop  proceeded  down  the  line,  laying  his  hand  upon  each 
head,  and  repeating  the  petition  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  in  the  center  of  the  rail  was  a 
smooth,  round  post  top  having  the  shape  and  feel  quite  similar  to 
a  human  head.  To  the  ancient  bishop,  with  his  eyes  almost 
closed,  bereft  of  his  glasses,  tongue  attuned  to  the  rhythmic 
refrain  he  had  been  repeating  so  often,  the  post  seemed  to  be 
but  another  head. 

Yes — he  did  it!  He  confirmed  the  post.  And  that  post  ever 
after  was  referred  to  as  our  number  one  pillar  of  the  church. 

— Tom  Sayres 
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a,  natuut-utide  e44ay  content 

"UNITED  STATES  and  the  UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS" 


WHAT? 


PRIZES 


JUDGES 


The  Contest  is  open  to  all  young  people  of  the 
United  States  from  15  to  23  years  of  age. 

The  theme  of  the  Contest  is  "The  United  States 
and  the  Underdeveloped  Areas."  Essays  must  be 
one  thousand  words  or  less  in  length.  Consult  the 
"Contest  Instruction  Leaflet"  for  all  necessary 
details. 

The  Contest  started  November  1,  1952,  and  will  end 
midnight,  March  31,  1953.  The  winners  will  be 
announced  on  or  before  May  15,  1953. 

There  will  be  two  sets  of  prizes,  one  for  the  high 
school  age,  15-18  years,  and  one  for  the  college  age, 
19-23  years. 

Two  First  Prizes $400.00  each 

Two  Second  Prizes $200.00  each 

Two  Third  Prizes  .......  $100.00  each 

Twenty  Prizes $25.00  each 

£%ic  /4.  fioJut&t&vt,  president,  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America;  chairman,  International 
Development  Advisory  Board  for  Point  Four. 

TttMcOiect  7flcs46ee  ^ont^tf  former  presi- 
dent of  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts;  a  vice 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

0&6#t  &.  ^evtvtett*  professor  of  Christian 
Ethics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City;  author  of  Christianity  and  Communism. 

The  "Zelah  Van  Loan  World  Friendship  Prize 
Essay  Contest"  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill  and  The  United 
Christian  Youth  Movement  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Contest  Instruction  Leaflets  can  be  had  on  request  from 

POINT  FOUR  ESSAY  COMMITTEE 


SPONSOR 


National  Council  of  Churches 


79  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
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worn 

T0  8EA 


ftAid^  /(teM/Htfg 


WINK 


DI5C0MF0RT 


RINGING     DETeRMINATlON 
CAN  YOU  THIKJK  OF  ANY 

MORE  expressions? 


IT 


Howdy-  today  we* 
going  to  draw  all 
the  important  car! 
expressions  that  yd 
be  using  in  your  cart 
the  clever  comic  4 
know*  justhowto 
tube  expressions  if 

F£W  LINE'S... 

1?HI£>  15  AN  IMPORT* 
LESSON,  <50  BESURi 
STUDY  IT  VERY  CAREfi 


— ^-1 

A  GOOD  IDEA  IS 
iTO  PRACTICE    | 

some  of  these 
expressions 
before  your 

MIRROR.. 
TRY  PKAWIN6 
WHAT  Yoa 
SEE.. .GET 
SWE0FY0DR 
FRIENDS  TO 
POSE  EXPRESS- 
IONS POl^ 
YOU.. 


a 


OQOW  LE 
EXPCc 


•f  RY  CoPr 
MAKE 
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^ESSOn2  -  EXPRESSIONS. 


( 
i 

IS. 
»T 

*y 


6MILE        LAUGHTER      WORRY      CRYING 


J 


AN6ER      SURPRISE       FRIGHT        YAWN 
\S!lSE  ONLY  FREEHAND  CIRCLED . .  . 


see  mow  So^\b  of  our. 

ilONS  LOOK  WHEN  FINISHED. 


o THESE  HEAD  EXPRESSIONS 

€/a  aooo  anp  a/G... 


Before  we 

MEET  AGAIN - 
PRAWAUCFTRE 
/2  EXPRESSIONS 
WE  HAD  TOPAY- 
KEEP  DRAWING 
THEM  UNTIL  YOU 
CAN  PO  ALL  FROM] 
MEMORY. . 

Next  month  we 

ARE  GOING  TO 
HAVE  ANOTHER 
Bl<5  LESSON . 
REMEMBER  — 

PRACTICE: 
MAKES  PERFECT. 
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They're  on  TReir  O^Arri— 


A-Rolling 


Rose  D.  Meyer 


In  unusual  ways  the  wheels  are 
turning  along  the  four  assem- 
bly lines  in  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  manufacturing  plant  of 
its  kind  in  the  country — perhaps 
in  the  world.  The  Paraplegics 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  in  a  remodeled 
one-story  factory  building  about 
6,500  feet  long  in  Franklin  Park, 
Illinois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  was 
organized  and  is  owned  by  63 
stockholders,  all  veterans  of 
World  War  II  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down.  Fifty  are  in  wheel 
chairs,  and  the  others  are  still 
patients  at  the  nearby  Hines 
Veterans  Hospital,  where  all  at 
one  time  were  hospitalized.  These 
stockholders  are  its  entire  person- 
nel— officers,  management,  and 
assembly-line  workers. 

In  operation  since  February 
1951,  the  plant  was  planned  and 
laid  out  to  accommodate  wheel 
chairs.  The  building  entrances 
have  ramps.  Work  benches,  desks, 
and  other  necessary  aids  are  of 
special  heights  for  the  rolling  bri- 
gade. There  are  especially  ar- 
ranged rest  rooms  and  other  facili- 
ties. Most  of  the  machines  or- 
dinarily operated  by  foot  have 
been  converted  to  hand-controlled 
equipment  by  Nils  S.  Josef  son, 
company  president. 

The  assembly  lines  are  so  set 
up  that  all  workers  can  wheel 
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themselves  to  do  light  assembly  or 
subassembly  of  electronics  con- 
trols, mechanical  devices,  and 
radio  and  radar  equipment;  also 
engineering,  soldering,  wiring, 
testing,  phasing,  and  riveting  jobs. 
Inexperienced  vets  were  trained 
in  assembly-line  operation  by 
Josefson. 

"Our  plant  is  equipped  to  em- 
ploy seventy  paraplegics,"  he  says, 
"but  the  work  force  can  be  ex- 
panded to  ninety.  Aside  from 
our  handicap,  all  of  us  are  in  top- 
notch  condition  physically  and 
mentally  to  perform  the  work  our 
factory  is  set  up  to  do. 

"After  long  periods  of  hospital- 
ization and  rehabilitation,  we  re- 
sented the  thought  of  wasting  the 
rest  of  our  days  when  so  much 
had  been  expended  to  save  us. 
While  some  of  the  boys  are  still 
hospitalized,  they  too  will  soon  be 
discharged.  Some  of  us  were  for- 
tunate after  discharge  from  serv- 
ice in  securing  jobs,  but  without 
a  future.  Through  federal  aid  we 
have  special  controls  on  our  cars. 
Community  interest  and  govern- 
ment help  have  made  it  possible 
for  some  of  us  to  have  new  homes 
adjusted  to  meet  wheel-chair  re- 
quirements. However,  this  was 
not  enough.  We  wanted  to  restore 
our  self-respect  and  take  our 
places  again  in  the  economic 
scheme  of  workaday  activities  to 


enable  us  to  envision  a  better 
future. 

"We  want  no  sympathy  or  spe- 
cial privileges.  We  insist  that  our 
output  be  judged  only  on  its 
merit." 

Before  entering  service  Josef- 
son  was  an  electrical  engineer.  A 
naval  aviation  radio  technician 
during  World  War  II,  he  was  dis- 
abled when  struck  by  a  wing  tank 
on  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Upon  discharge  he  se- 
cured a  job  as  instructor  in  the 
Television  Division  of  the  Com- 
mercial Trades  Institute. 

With  economic  independence 
regained,  for  some  time  he  toyed 
with  the  idea  that  if  others  similar- 
ly handicapped  could  be  properly 
trained  in  the  right  environment 
and  given  the  right  tools,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  a  suc- 
cessful enterprise  could  not  be  es- 
tablished. 

When  his  idea  was  fully  de- 
veloped, he  approached  Dwight 
D.  Guilfoil,  Jr.,  an  aerial  gunner 
and  photographer  paralyzed  by 
polio  while  in  the  Army  Air  Force. 

Guilfoil  immediately  foresaw 
the  possibilities.  Together  they 
contacted  other  paraplegics  at 
Hines  Hospital,  and  before  long 
63  had  pledged  $17,000  as  initial 
funds  for  the  venture.  The  com- 
pany was  immediately  chartered 
under  Illinois  laws,  with  Josefson 
as  president  and  Guilfoil  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

When  the  business  manager  of 
a  local  A.F.  of  L.  union  heard 
about  the  formation  of  the  new 
organization  and  its  aim,  he  in- 
terested the  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council,  who  volun- 
teered more  than  $15,000  in  labor 


and  material  for  remodeling  the 
factory  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary unique  accommodations  for 
the  wheel-chair  stockholders.  The 
Illinois  State  Division  of  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  purchased  the 
tools,  machinery,  and  equipment 
for  the  plant. 

As  Josefson  went  on  to  say: 
"Few  places  of  business  can  ar- 
range for  wheel  chairs  without 
changes  impractical  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive. We  are  grateful  for  this 
assistance  which  has  helped  us  to 
establish  an  independent  com- 
pany with  facilities  that  enable  us 
to  hurdle  our  physical  limitations. 
This  was  our  beginning.  We 
started  slowly  but  surely,  and  we 
have  continued  that  way." 

Orders  are  obtained  through  di- 


Nils  S.  Josefson  (left)  and  Dwight  D. 
Guilfoil,  Jr.  (right)  discuss  one  of  their 
electronic  subassemblies  with  an  ad- 
vertising representative  of  one  of  the 
large  corporations  supplied  with  these 
units. 
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rect  contact  in  the  field.  That 
these  are  satisfactory  is  shown  in 
the  comments  of  the  presidents  of 
two  of  the  organizations  served: 

Our  engineering  department  has 
inspected  the  company's  facilities 
and  is  convinced  that  it  is  capable 
of  performing  a  good  job  of  produc- 
ing electronic  units  for  us. 

The  work  performed  by  the  boys 
at  Paraplegics  Manufacturing  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  We  find,  in 
fact,  it  is  equal  to  the  work  done 
by  our  own  people.  If  this  were  not 
so,  we  would  not  accept  it. 

Says  Josef  son:  "That's  the  spirit 
fundamental  to  all  our  work.  We 
seek  only  the  equal  opportunity  to 
bid  for  contracts  in  the  competi- 
tive open  market  without  thought 
of  disability.  Our  prime  objective, 
as  stated  in  our  charter,  is  'to  pro- 
vide a  place  of  employment  for 


the  paraplegic  and  to  demonstrate 
the  economic  feasability  thereof.' 
We  feel  through  our  combined  ef- 
forts here  we  can  prove  this.  We 
believe  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
employable,  physically  able,  handi- 
capped person  cannot  be  placed 
in  productive  work  for  which  he 
has  been  trained,  if  given  the 
proper  opportunity  in  environ- 
ment and  equipment.  The  co-op- 
eration and  advice  received  from 
our  State  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Office,  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  from  business 
leaders  as  well  as  industrial  work- 
ers have  been  most  encouraging. 
Future  plans  call  for  hiring  all 
types  of  disabled  and  using  our 
plant  as  the  parent  corporation, 
making  this  a  nationwide  project. 
Our  work  equals  in  quality  that 
of  any  competitor,  and  we  are 
confident  our  company  can  stand 
on  its  own  feet — even  if  we  are 
physically  unable  to  do  so/' 


1i*uted  'peUowdity 


"■All  the  fCmai  Men" 

Remember  Humpty  Dumpty?  We 
used  to  feel  very  sorry  for  this 
chummy  egg  whose  fall  broke  him 
into  so  many  pieces  that  nobody 
could  put  him  together — not  even 
"all  the  king's  men." 

"Our  world  seems  to  have  fallen 
flat  on  its  face  a  lot  of  times.  Each 
time  it  does,  it  breaks  into  some 
more  pieces.  Then,  somehow,  you 
get  born  into  one  piece  and  find 
it  hard  to  understand  the  other 
pieces.  Generally  we  stay  in  our  j 
own  piece  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  go  by. 

The  rich  have  parties  with  the 
rich  and  the  poor  go  on  picnics 

with  the  poor.  Foreign  born  hunt  out  other  foreign  born  and  folks  of 
different  colors  are  seldom  grouped  together.  Presbyterians  find  it  hard 
to  understand  any  except  Presbyterians,  Lutherans  feel  at  home  with 
Lutherans,  and  Methodists  enjoy  doing  things  the  way  the  Methodists 
do.  Our  world  is  in  little  pieces  and  each  piece  tends  to  stand  apart  and 
fails  to  understand  the  other  pieces. 

Surely  all  the  king's  men  can't  put  our  world  together  again  either. 
But  the  King  of  King's  men  can!  We  are  those  men.  Our  job  is  not  to 
build  a  hundred  little  kingdoms  but  one  Kingdom.  We  can  do  it,  too.  j 

Let's  start  right  where  we  are.  In  United  Fellowship  we  have  an  j 
unequalled  chance  to  understand  folks  of  other  faiths  and  those  who 
have  not  found  a  faith.  Because  we  are  spread  all  over  the  world,  we  | 
have  a  chance  to  learn  to  like  "foreigners"  and  to  show  them  that  we \ 
are  likeable  and  worthy.  We  can  even  put  back  together  the  pieces 
of  the  community  where  we  live,  and  heal  the  breach  between  service  j 
people  and  civilians. 

Surely,  as  young  people  who  serve  the  Savior,  we  can  consider  it  a  j 
high  privilege  we  have  to  bring  the  pieces  of  our  world  together  and 
apply  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  will  surely  hold  them  forever,  j 


foe  2> 


cuuz 


m 


7(JJiat'&  *&ccffi*t 


j  1  hese  good  looking  fellows  were 
|  the  United  Fellowship  contingent 
at  the  Christian  Youth  Conference 
of  North  America  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity during  the  last  week  in 
August  last  fall.  The  airmen  came 
from  almost  all  over  the  country 
and  the  sailors  came  from  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Patuxent  Riv- 
er, Maryland.  In  fact,  the  Navy 
group  flew  up  in  two  Navy  planes. 
With  almost  1000  other  young 
people  they  spent  a  wonderful 
week  on  that  big  campus.  The 
meetings  were  inspiring,  the  dis- 
cussion groups  interesting  and  en- 
lightening, and  the  social  life 
quite  all  right.  This  United  Fel- 
lowship group  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  conference  and 
reminded  the  young  people  who 
are  at  home  that  they  had  better 
not  forget  that  those  who  are  in 
service  are  interested  in  the 
church   and   our   faith,   too. 

CYCNA  comes  only  every  four 
years.  But  there  are  other  confer- 
ences that  will  be  scheduled  for 
next  summer  and  fall.  We  have 
been  assured  that  everything  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  help  service 
personnel  get  to  these  confer- 
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ences — whether  denominational 
or  the  larger  ones  scheduled  by 
UCYM.  Why  don't  you  make  your 
plans  now  to  attend  one  of  these? 
Write  us  for  information. 

Down  in  this  corner  is  the  group 
at  Patuxent  River  with  their  chap- 
lain, E.  N.  Faye,  as  leader.  They 
are  starting  out  on  an  afternoon  of 
good  fellowship  and  fun.  This  ac- 
tive group  has  really  gone  all  out 
to  become  acquainted  with  the 
youth  groups  in  their  area.  Re- 
cently they  had  church  groups 
from  Washington  down  to  the 
station  for  an  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning and  they  all  had  a  fine  time. 


Why  or  Why  Not? 

■AimA  jf&i   7 hid,  Pnaq/iam 

1.  To  look  at  the  arguments  for  and  against  an  inclusive  fellowship. 

2.  To  ask  how  far  this  inclusive  fellowship  should  be  carried. 

3.  To  see  what  relationship  there  is  between  our  attitude  toward  our 
fellow  human  and  our  attitude  toward  God. 

BaokcjA&iwul  Material 


/Vny  ideas  about  what's  wrong 
with  our  world?  What's  really 
wrong?  Scientists  know  how  to 
feed  every  man  and  woman,  boy 
and  girl;  yet  millions  live  their 
lives  out  sick  with  hunger.  En- 
gineers know  how  to  warmly 
clothe  and  decently  house  every 
human  being;  yet  the  roads  of  the 
world  are  jammed  with  people 
shivering  from  nakedness,  no  roof 
to  call  their  own.  Why? 

Most  folks  have  an  opinion. 
Some  blame  Republicans,  or 
Democrats,  or  Nazis,  or  Com- 
munists. Some  claim  it  to  be  the 
"will  of  God."  Others  state  that  by 
famine,  war,  or  pestilence,  Nature 
regulates  the  population. 

But  Jesus  had  another  idea.  It 
was  lovelessness — the  abominable 
unimaginative  selfishness  of  all  of 
us — that's  wrong  with  the  world! 
God,  he  believed,  was  limitless 
power,  but  he  was  first,  limitless 
love.  That  is  why  no  world,  na- 
tion, or  man  would  really  succeed 
without  the  love  that  cares  for  its 
youngest,  poorest  citizen  and  even 
its  enemies. 

Now  Jesus  saw  his  world  much 
as  we  see  ours — torn,  bloody,  and 
full  of  hates.  How  could  one 
man,  or  any  number  of  men,  put 


it  together  again?  The  solution 
wasn't  easy,  pretty,  or  simple. 
Men  must  make  a  bridge  out  of 
their  own  bodies  between  man 
and  man — and  man  and  God!  And 
bridges  are  made  to  be  walked  on! 

First,  he  tried  out  his  idea.  He 
built  the  bridge  so  strong  between 
himself  and  God — that  one  day  he 
could  say,  "I  and  my  Father  are 
one."  Then  the  next  step— more 
men  and  women  to  do  the  same! 
He  chose  a  dozen  fellows.  They 
were  tough  to  teach!  But  he  kept 
on,  patiently,  in  spite  of  their 
thick  heads  and  frozen  hearts.  In 
imagination  we  hear  him  say,  "To 
change  a  world  and  to  bring  God's 
K  i  n  g  d  o  m — you  must  love." 
"Who?"  "Unto  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren."  But  John  and  James 
were  ambitious;  Peter  had  a  vi- 
cious temper;  Matthew  had  an 
ugly  political  record;  Judas  was 
a  patriot  through  and  through. 

Finally,  Jesus  knew  that  there 
was  no  way  to  make  it  clear  but  to 
die  for  the  idea  and  for  them.  His 
last  conversation  was  very  plain: 
"By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another." 

Nineteen  hundred  years  later, 
bearing  his  name,  belonging  to  his 
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I  Church,  we  are  still  deaf  and 
dumb  about  his  great  concern.  Go 
to  almost  any  church  and  you  will 
hear  lots  of  talk  about  what  we 
owe  God.  Jesus  talked  much 
about  what  we  owe  men.  The 
logical  result  is  that  we  are  far 
from  both  man  and  God! 

Stringfellow  Barr  thinks  Amer- 
icans are  so  far  from  any  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  world's  peo- 
ple and  their  needs  that  we  are 
hardly  part  of  the  human  race! 
With  our  oil-heated  houses,  our 
three  meals  per  day,  our  cars  and 
radios  and  television — how  can 
we  understand?  We  are  not  aver- 
age humans.  The  experience  of 
the  average  human  being  is  hun- 
ger, despair,  and  hopeless  poverty. 
Mr.  Barr  writes: 

Let's  try  to  estimate  your  chances 
of  living  a  happy,  healthy,  decent, 
and  useful  life. 

If  you  are  born  this  year,  then 
on  the  same  day  more  than  200,000 
other  babies  will  be  born,  all  over 
the  world. 

You  will  have  less  than  one  chance 
in  twenty  of  being  born  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 

And  the  chances  are,  you  will  be 
colored — colored  black,  colored 
brown,  or  colored  yellow. 

Your  chances  of  being  born  white 
this  year  are  not  more  than  one  in 
three.  Your  chances  of  being  Chinese 
are  one  in  four;  of  being  born  in 
India,  better  than  one  in  nine.  .  .  . 

You  have  only  about  one  chance 
in  four  of  being  born  a  Christian.  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  you  will  be 
born  a  Confucian  or  a  Buddhist,  a 
Mohammedan  or  a  Taoist. 

If  you  are  born  in  the  United 
States — and,  remember,  that's  quite 
an  if — you  will  probably  live  long- 
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er  than  a  year.  But  if  you  are  born 
in  India,  which  is  more  likely, 
you  have  only  a  little  better  than  a 
one-to-four  chance  of  living  more 
than  a  year.  .  .  .  And,  besides,  even 
if  you  survive  babyhood  in  India, 
you  have  only  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of 
growing  to  maturity. 

If  you  are  born  colored,  the 
chances  are  overwhelming  that  you 
will  be  chronically  sick  all  of  your 
life — from  malaria,  or  intestinal  par- 
asites, or  tuberculosis,  or  maybe  even 
leprosy.  And  even  if  you  are  not 
chronically  sick,  you  are  likely  to  be 
weak  from  hunger.  You  have  about 
a  two-to-one  chance  of  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  .  .  .  You  have  a 
reasonably  good  chance  of  experi- 
encing real  famine — to  the  point 
where  you  will  be  glad  to  eat  the 
bark  off  a  tree.  But  this  chance  is 
extremely  hard  to  calculate.  .  .  . 

You  have  only  a  one-to-four 
chance  of  learning  to  read.  .  .  .  You 
will  most  certainly  work  on  the  land, 
and  most  of  what  you  raise  will  go 
to  the  landlord.1 

Nor  do  we  have  to  travel  to  find 
misery.  One  out  of  every  nine 
Americans  is  Negro.  "Punishment 
for  Hitler?"  said  a  colored  girl 
bitterly.  "Give  him  a  brown  face 
and  let  him  live  in  the  U.  S.!" 
White  Christians  will  never  know 
how  it  is  to  be  brown  in  white 
America  or  to  be  Jewish  in  Chris- 
tian America  or  to  be  an  American 
with  a  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Mexi- 
can face! 

"Well,"  says  the  practical  (?) 
man,  "so  what?"  The  rest  of  that 
question  is  "so  what  can  you  do 
about  it?  This  is  the  way  it  always 
is — some    folks    up,    some    folks 


1  Let's  Join  the  Human  Race  ( New 
York,  Doubleday  &  Co.). 


down!"  A  school  teacher,  God 
help  her,  put  it  this  way:  "Sup- 
pose you  do  go  giving  food,  edu- 
cation, and  privileges  to  Negroes, 
or  Mexicans,  or  Japs;  who's  going 
to  collect  the  garbage  and  do  the 
dirty  work?"  The  stupid  unfeel- 
ingness  of  this  is  not  just  hers — 
it's  ours!  We  say  "The  Negro  is 
all  right  in  his  place"  forgetting 
that  we  brought  him  here  at  our 
urgent  invitation.  We  sold,  and 
abused  him  for  three  centuries 
and  have  given  him,  even  in  the 
"free  North,"  the  homes  out-worn 
by  whites,  and  the  jobs  no  one 
wanted.  We  have  taken  boys  and 
girls  of  genuine  ability  and  forced 
them  to  live  in  slums,  carry  bags, 
scrub  floors,  or  run  elevators.  We 
have  made  fun  of  them  in  our 
comics,  our  minstrel  shows,  our 
movies,  and  literature.  We  have 
humiliated  them  by  tiny  slights 
and  great  ones. 

We  have  lynched  and  burned 
and  bombed  men  and  women, 
presumably  for  sex  crimes.  Yet  the 
Analysis  of  Lynching  published  a 
few  years  ago  showed  that  fewer 
than  half  of  the  victims  of  more 
than  2,000  lynchings  were  even 
accused  of  rape!  Some  crimes 
listed  were  "for  being  too  pros- 
perous" or  "talking  back  to  a  white 
man."  The  North  cannot  deride 
the  South,  either.  Its  crimes 
against  colored  Americans  are 
more  subtle  and  sometimes  more 
deadly. 

No  wonder  that  two  thirds  of 
the  world's  people  ( and  that  frac- 
tion is  colored,  not  white)  look 
scornful  when  Americans  talk 
about  democracy!  "You  treat  your 
minorities  so — you  call  them 
'kikes'  and  'JaPs'  and  'Chinks.'  We 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  don't  ideas  of  racial  and 
cultural  superiority  hold  up? 

2.  Name  a  dozen  good  things 
that  result  from  practicing  Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

3.  What  actually  holds  us  back 
from  loving  all  people? 

4.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 


aren't  having  any  of  your  religion 
or  your  government." 

Not  only  Negroes  suffer.  Jews, 
the  people  of  Jesus,  knew  bloody 
terror  at  the  hands  of  Christians. 
Even  St.  Paul,  bitter  because  of 
rebuffs  from  his  own  group, 
turned,  as  many  converts  unfor- 
tunately do,  to  terrible  statements 
against  his  own  people.  When 
Christians  grew  strong  politically, 
they  forgot  Jesus'  ideas  about  lov- 
ing everyone.  Now  they  could  get 
even  with  their  enemies. 

"Jews  have  known  awful  an- 
guish at  the  hands  of  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  and  Romans,  but  noth- 
ing equals  the  treatment  we  have 
received  from  Christians,"  said  a 
young  rabbi.  "During  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  were  a  convenient 
scapegoat.  Were  the  wells  dry? 
Blame  the  Jews.  Did  the  crops 
fail?  Blame  the  Jews.  Did  the 
Prime  Minister  abscond  with  the 
Royal  Treasury?  Blame  the  Jews 
— a  handy,  small  people  who  in- 
sist on  worshipping  God  their  own  ! 
way! 

We  are  still  at  it.  Did  you  ever  j 
hear  anyone  say,  "Jews  own  \ 
everything — that's  what's  wrong  \ 
with  business.  They're  all  capi-  j 
talists."  (Truth:  The  big  fortunes! 
of  America  belong  to  non-Jews:  j 
DuPonts,  Rockefellers,  and  Dukes,  j 
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I  So    does    the    Stock    Exchange. ) 
|  Ever  hear   anyone   claim,   "Well, 
they're   all   Communists,  running 
j  the  labor  movement,  tearing  down 
private  enterprise."  (Truth:  Most 
I  Jews   are  small  business  men.  A 
!  genuine  love  of  learning  has  sent 
|  thousands    of    Jewish    lads    into 
|  medicine  and  law  and  dentistry. ) 
"Well,"  say  others,  "they  should 
accept  the  Lord  Jesus;  then  their 
troubles  would  be  over!"  It's  hard- 
j  ly  likely,  considering  the  sample 
|  of  Christianity  we  offer,  is  it?  Six 
million  Jews  died  hideous  deaths 
in  the  last  twenty  years  in  Europe 
at  the  hands  of  Christians.  Some 
of  these  were  Jews  who  had  be- 
come Christians! 

"Bad  business,  all  right,"  admits 
the  average  church  member. 
"Maybe  we'll  have  to  do  better 
about  fellowship.  But  where  do 
you  begin?" 

With  you,  of  course!  The  real 
peace  of  the  world  isn't  going  to 


be  made  by  the  big  shots.  The 
peace  of  the  world  in  the  long 
run  will  be  made  by  little  people, 
in  little  streets  of  little  towns  or 
big  cities.  It  will  be  made  when 
you  and  I  realize  that  the  psy- 
chologists are  right  in  claiming, 
as  did  St.  James,  that  wrongs  and 
suffering  first  come  from  inside 
ourselves.  We  must  train  ourselves 
to  see  in  every  living  man  and 
woman  three  things  that  are  al- 
ways alike:  a  head  which  has  to 
be  educated,  a  stomach  which  has 
to  be  fed,  and  a  heart  which  hun- 
gers for  affection  and  understand- 
ing. 

If  you  are  willing  to  gamble 
your  life  for  that  biggest  of  stakes, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  you  are  on 
your  way.  Congratulations.  It's  a 
hard,  dangerous,  infinitely  excit- 
ing, unbelievably  rewarding  job, 
this  business  of  building  bridges 
between  man  and  man,  and  be- 
tween man  and  God. 


When  God  Builds 

For  centuries  men  have  been  trying  to  build  abiding  structures  of 
international  law  and  order — and  peace.  But  all  of  these  efforts  of 
the  past  stand  in  broken  fragments  to  remind  us  of  man's  inadequacy. 
Even  the  newly-built  peace  structure  is  tilted  and  unsteady — with 
many  prophesying  its  collapse. 

But  look  at  what  God  has  built!  Two  thousand  years  ago  he  lifted 
the  Church  upon  the  foundations  of  ancient  truth,  made  complete 
and  understandable  by  the  revelations  of  Holy  Writ.  Through  the 
centuries  the  divine  structure  has  stood.  Nations  and  empires  have 
risen  and  fallen;  all  things  have  passed  away;  but  the  Church  stands 
undiminished  and  solid — stronger  with  each  decade.  It  is  the  voice 
of  God,  telling  man  that  he  cannot  build  peace,  law,  or  order,  except 
he  builds  with  God. 

Men  need  not  give  up  hope  while  they  have  with  them  the  Church, 
but  men  cannot  fulfill  their  hopes  until  they  accept  the  Church 
as  the  symbol  of  God's  dominion  over  all  of  life. 

— Adapted  from  Charles  A.  Wells 
in  Watchman-Examiner 
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Who  Is  My  Brother?  1 

1.  To  try  to  understand  people  just  as  people. 

2.  To  face  up  to  our  attitudes  toward  other  people. 

3.  To  find  ways  to  better  attitudes  and  conditions. 

Q>cu>kcfA<U4Md  Material 


Once,  say  the  Indians,  a  warrior 
lost  his  younger  brother  who  was 
stolen  in  a  raid  and  carried  into 
the  mountains  by  a  hostile  tribe. 
The  warrior  swore  to  find  and 
rescue  his  brother.  He  trained  and 
planned  and  finally,  with  the  best 
weapons  he  could  make,  started 
off.  For  many  moons  he  trod 
strange  forests,  followed  winding 
rivers,  went  deeper  and  deeper 
into  enemy  territory.  One  misty 
morning,  he  reached  the  moun- 
tains. Up  and  up  they  rose,  veiled 
in  clouds.  Bands  of  vapor,  like 
evil  dreams,  obscured  his  sight. 
Every  sound  frightened  him. 
Then,  out  of  the  mist  he  heard  a 
sound  and  saw  a  form.  It  was  com- 
ing toward  him — a  monster!  Fit- 
ting his  sharpest  arrow  to  his  bow, 
he  aimed  and  let  it  fly.  A  great  cry 
came  from  the  monster — a  human 
cry.  When  he  knelt  beside  the 
man  he  saw  from  his  dress  that  it 
was  a  man  of  his  own  tribe.  When 
he  saw  the  dying  face  he  knew 
it  was  his  brother. 

"Have  we  not  all  one  father?" 
wrote  Malachi.  "Why  do  we  deal 
treacherously  every  man  against 
his  brother  .  .  .  ?"  Perhaps  because 
we  cannot  recognize  our  brother 
when  we  meet  him.  We  have  been 
raised  wrong,  nourished  since 
babyhood  on  old  lies   and  half- 


truths.  Here  are  some:  "All  Ne- 
groes are  lazy,  dirty,  and  dishon- 
est. They  love  to  eat  watermelon 
and  dance  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  They  won't  learn  and  they 
won't  work."  On  the  other  hand: 
"All  Jews  ( or  Japanese  or  Chinese, 
depending  on  where  the  story  is 
told )  are  too  smart.  They  work  too 
hard.  They're  too  ambitious."  "If 
you  belong  to  a  minority  group" 
said  a  young  Armenian  recently, 
"you  can't  win.  Whatever  you  do, 
it's   wrong." 

The  real  truth  about  people  is 
far  from  these  stereotypes  that  our 
parents  learned  from  their  par- 
ents, who  learned  in  turn  from 
theirs.  That  truth  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  you  will 
ever  learn.  Here  it  is:  God  never 
gave  any  group  all  the  good  traits 
while  the  others  got  all  the  bad 
ones.  Instead,  in  every  group  of 
people,  whether  they  are  colored 
or  white,  Christian  or  Jewish, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  born  here 
or  born  ten  thousand  miles  away, 
there  are:  some  folks  tall,  some 
short;  some  fat,  some  thin;  some 
beautiful,  some  ugly;  some  kind, 
some  cruel;  some  stupid,  some  ex- 
quisitely wise.  This  is  the  real 
truth  about  people. 

Jesus  and  St.  Francis  and 
George  Fox  and  a  host  of  other 
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saints  and  prophets  believed 
another  important  thing:  That 
there  is  something  of  God  in  every 
man.  They  figured  that  this  little 
flame,  could  be  fed  by  kindness 
and  understanding  until  it  illum- 
ined the  man  and  enlightened 
his  age — or  it  could  be  crushed 
out  until  man  becomes  almost 
a  beast. 

This  crushing-out  process  has 
been  at  work  for  untold  centuries, 
Human  beings  have  been  tor- 
tured, burned,  buried  alive,  and 
humiliated  because  men  could  not 
recognize  their  brothers.  Romans 
despised  "lesser  breeds."  Ancient 
Aryans,  pouring  into  India,  made 
slaves  of  the  dark-skinned  inhabit- 
ants and  started  the  caste  system. 
American  colonists  claimed  "the 
only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one." 
But  it  remained  for  our  time  to 
produce  the  most  hideous  exam- 
ple of  the  "Big  Lie"  about  a  whole 
religious  group.  Can  you  imagine 
an  army  made  up  of  babies,  old 
folks,  tiny  kids  and  high  school 
youngsters — six  million  of  these 
marching  toward  death  camps  in 
Europe?  If  it  were  sixty  people 
our  rage  would  know  no  bounds 
.  .  .  but  SIX  MILLION,  killed  for 
the  crime  of  being  Jews,  of  follow- 
ing the  faith  of  their  fathers — that 
we  can't  even  feel. 

Stop  a  second  before  you  shud- 
der at  the  fiendishness  of  the  Ger- 
man High  Command  who  gave 
the  orders,  or  the  S.S.  men  who 
carried  them  out.  They  were  act- 
ing on  the  theory  that  there  are 
superior  races — white  men  made 
to  rule,  lesser  breeds  made  to  toil, 
still  lesser  breeds  made  to  die! 
What's  YOUR  race  theory?  Is 
there  something  better  about  you 
if  you're  white?  What  do  you 
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think  about  the  other  two  thirds 
of  the  world's  people  who  are 
colored?  Abroad,  in  Europe  or 
England  or  Asia  or  Latin  America 
do  you  look  down  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  don't  have  steak,  Ameri- 
can coffee,  or  plumbing? 

You  are  not  a  Nazi  just  because 
you  think  that  America  is  God's 
country,  and  like  folks  who  think 
and  act  like  you.  But  you  are  not 
a  Christian  until  you  are  willing 
to  admit  that  others'  ways  and 
customs  are  good,  too,  and  that 
all  countries  are  "God's  Coun- 
tries." 

While  we  are  all  alike  in  many 
important  respects,  we  are  also 
very  different  in  others.  And  this 
is  good.  We  thank  God  that  he 
never  makes  two  things  exactly 
alike.  Men  do.  Remember  the 
case  of  the  100  GIs  who  all  bought 
homes,  same  kind,  same  price, 
same  appearance,  and  settled 
their  young  families  in  them.  At" 
the  end  of  two  years  many  wanted 
to  sell.  Their  wives  complained 
that  there  were  no  older  people 
to  help  with  the  children.  Every- 
one was  bored  and  life  was  too 
monotonous  to  bear!  Educators 
now  claim  that  the  child  brought 
up  in  a  community,  where  all  the 
children  are  one  race  and  religion, 
is  an  underprivileged  child,  even 
if  his  parents  are  rich.  Education 
should  be  a  preparation  for  life 
and  life  is  full  of  folks  unlike 
ourselves  whom  we  must  learn 
to  understand.  Some  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  plan  for  communities 
where  all  kinds  of  people — rich, 
not  so  rich,  and  of  many  colors 
and  kinds  can  live.  Would  you 
like  to  live  there,  or  would  you 
prefer  the  new  development  in 
the  Delaware  Valley,  where  seg- 


regation  is  being  carefully  en- 
couraged? 

If  you  prefer  the  second,  you 
should  find  Jesus  a  very  uncom- 
fortable companion.  Any  life  that 
shuts  out  others  can't  contain  him. 

He  is  always  at  our  side,  re- 
peating "Love  your  neighbor." 
And  your  neighbor  is  any  living 
creature  who  needs  you! 

"Now  just  a  moment,"  you  cry, 
"you're  not  saying  that  I  need  the 
man  in  jail,  the  bum  on  the  curb, 
the  patient  in  the  state  mental 
hospital."  Yes,  I  believe  we  do. 
We  are  all  of  us  bound  together 
in  one  bundle  of  life,  and  we  all 
need  each  other.  Elizabeth  Fry, 
angel  of  the  prisoners,  told  the 
King  of  France:  "Beware,  Sire, 
what  kind  of  prisons  you  build. 
Your  children  may  come  to  lodge 
in  them."  A  few  years  later,  her 
dreadful  prophecy  came  true. 
What  sends  men  to  jail,  ruins 
lives,  destroys  minds,  demolishes 
nations?  You  and  I  must  help  find 
out.  Then  we  must  build  society 
anew  and  right  lest  we  ourselves 
lodge  in  the  prison  of  despair. 

It's  Not  Hopeless. 

True  enough,  the  Atomic  Age 
is  a  dismal  failure  so  far  as  human 
relations  are  concerned.  Yet  all 
over  the  world,  folks  like  ourselves 
are  starting  to  discover  the  truth 
that  Christian  brotherhood  is  pos- 
sible; that  the  world's  hungers 
can  be  fed;  its  wars  settled,  if  we 
will  work  half  as  hard  for  peace 
as  we  do  for  destruction.  Men 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
nobody  wins  a  war.  Some  have 
also  realized  that  peace  between 
nations  will  come  easier  if  we  can 
start  small  by  building  peace  in 
our  own  towns. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Where  did  you  get  your  pres- 
ent  ideas  about  brotherhood? 

2.  What  is  being  done  in  your 
town  to  further  fellowship  and 
unity? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  organizations 
that  are  working  for  better  hu- 
man relations. 


Twenty  years  ago  almost  no- 1 
body  was  doing  anything  about 
brotherhood.  Now  more  than 
eight  hundred  American  cities  J 
have  groups  which  work  hard  at  1 
breaking  down  segregation,  open-  j 
ing  up  homes  and  schools  and  j 
jobs  for  everybody,  building  J 
peace  between  colored  and  white  j 
Americans,  Christian  and  Jewish  j 
Americans,  Catholic  and  Protes- f 
tant  Americans,  and  old-line  and  1 
newly  arrived  Americans.  Ask  ( 
your  pastor  who  is  at  work  in  j 
your  town!  Some  of  these  efforts  j 
have  made  real  differences. 

Some  of  the  methods  used  by  j 
these  groups  are  original  and  ex-  j 
citing.  CORE  and  the  Fellowship  j 
of   Reconciliation,    the    American  j 
Friends   Service  Committee  with  j 
its  work  camps  in  this  and  other  | 
countries,  the  Fellowship  Houses  ! 
which  have  sprung  up  in  fifteen  j 
American  cities — all  these  reach, 
teach   and   send   out  workers   to 
change  communities.  Many  young 
people  are  giving  a  year  of  their 
lives  to  push  this  work  along.  A 
few  have  dedicated  their  whole 
lives   to  this  new  mission.   They 
are   Apostles   of   Human    Rights, 
who  will  make  changes  in  living 
patterns    wherever    they    are    set 
down. 
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What's  in  It  for  Me? 

1.  To  understand  what  an  individual  gets  out  of  brotherhood. 

2.  To  see  what  bigotry  costs  the  individual  and  society. 

3.  To  face  the  problems  raised  by  interracial  fellowship. 


The  story  is  told  of  two  men. 

j  Both   are   clever,   both   are   good 

|  looking.    One   is    about   to   grad- 

j  uate,  top  man  in  his  class  from 

.j  medical  school.  Ask  him  why  he 

\  chose    medicine     and    plans    to 

|  specialize  in  surgery,  and  he  will 

tell  you  frankly,  "It's  a  quick  way 

••  to  make  money.  I  want  to  retire 

|  at  fifty,  and  enjoy  life."  Ask  him 

I  what  he  means  by  enjoying  life, 

|  and    he    hesitates:     "You    know, 

fish,  have  a  couple  of  cars,  enjoy 

[  life."  His  fiancee  is  already  a  little 

j  worried    over    his    self-centered- 

i  ness. 

The  second  young  man  will 
\  finish  a  technical  course  this  year, 
J  and  is  awaiting  assignment  from 
1  the  UN  which  will  take  him  to  a 
: j  remote  corner  of  India,  where  he 
I  will  work  with  Indian  engineers 
I  to  bring  water  into  a  long-parched 
j  valley,  and  revolutionize  life  for 
j  thousands  of  families.  His  salary 
I  will  be  tiny.  Asked  why  he  goes 
|  so  far  he  replies,  "There's  plenty 
|  of  useful  work  here,  but  there's 
|  so  much  need  over  there.  I  want 
|  to  be  as  useful  as  I  can.  Besides, 
I  the  prospect  of  getting  in  some 
I  overcrowded  field  here  doesn't 
j  thrill  me.  I've  got  just  one  life  to 
\  live  and  I  want  it  to  count  for 
■}  something." 

i      I  know  two  girls.  Both  were  in 
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service;  each  was  married  on  be- 
ing discharged.  Now  they  live 
in  the  same  suburb,  attend  the 
same  church.  One  has  set  her  face 
toward  being  accepted  by  the 
"right"  crowd.  She  spends  hours 
fixing  her  house  and  her  children's 
clothes.  She  is  pushing  her  hus- 
band in  his  business  so  that  they 
can  someday  belong  to  the  coun- 
try club.  In  the  meantime,  at  some 
sacrifice,  she  is  sending  her  two 
small  girls  to  private  school.  "You 
never  know  who  they'll  mix  with 
otherwise,"  she  says.  She  is  a  reg- 
ular church  attendant  because 
"the  best  folks  in  town  go  to  our 
church";  and  she  has  an  interest 
in  missions,  because  she  likes  to 
hear  speakers  tell  about  other 
places  and  peoples.  But  when  a 
distinguished  Negro  jurist  and 
his  wife  moved  into  her  street, 
she  was  a  leader  in  the  group  who 
tried  to  make  him  move. 

The  second  girl  started  out  with 
the  same  ideas  but  her  overseas 
experience  changed  her.  Before 
their  marriage  she  and  her  hus- 
band decided  that  their  home 
would  be  open  to  all  kinds  of 
people.  He  is  a  lawyer  who  spends 
his  spare  time  heading  up  a  group 
which  works  for  equal  rights.  He 
says:  "If  a  family  in  America  isn't 
free  to  live  where  it  can  afford 


to,  work  where  it  is  equipped  to, 
and  get  an  education  free  from 
discrimination  on  account  of  race 
or  religion,  democracy  isn't  work- 
ing. And  it's  our  business  to  see 
that  it  works."  His  wife  is  veiy 
active  in  the  PTA.  She  has  formed 
the  habit  of  asking  uncomfortable 
questions  like,  "Why  is  the  school 
choir  chosen  during  the  Jewish 
holidays  when  just  the  Christians 
are  at  school?"  or  "Why  was  that 
Filipino  family  told  to  send  its 
children  to  the  school  across  the 
tracks?"  She  is  not  popular  with 
some  of  the  bigoted  parents  and 
teachers  but  the  minority  groups 
and  the  braver  educators  love  her 
and  bring  their  problems  to  her. 
Folks  at  her  church  shake  their 
heads  over  her  friends  and  causes, 
but  her  minister  calls  her  a  "King- 
dom Builder." 

Jesus  told  of  two  men — one 
who  built  himself  a  nice  house  on 
a  sandy  beach,  the  other  who  built 
his  on  rock.  Which  of  these  four 
whose  stories  you  have  heard  is 
building  on  sand?  Which  on  rock? 
Why? 

Who  Really  Gains? 

"My,  my,"  said  the  good  old 
soul  to  the  migrant  worker,  "I 
hope  these  Puerto  Ricans  appreci- 
ate all  that  you  are  doing  for 
them."  "I  hope  I  appreciate  all 
they  have  done  for  me,"  he  an- 
swered. What  do  you  suppose  he 
meant? 

The  common  experience  of  the 
men  and  women  who  make 
bridges  out  of  their  own  bodies  is 
that  nothing  they  put  into  the 
building  equals  what  they  get 
out.  "We  never  knew  what  a  real 
friend  was  until  you  came  to 
town,"   the   Japanese    community 


Questions  for  Discussion  | 

1 .  Name  times  and  places  where 
inter-racial     fellowship     caused! 
trouble.  Why  did  it? 

2.  What  are  the  roots  of  ouri 
prejudice  against  other  groups?) 
Are  those  roots  valid  today? 

3.  Give    instances    where    inter-; 
group  fellowship  has  succeeded. 
What  values  came  from  it? 

4.  On  what  basis  have  you  de-j 
cided  your   vocation?   What   do 
you  mean  by  "getting  ahead"?;; 

5.  What  are  the  qualities  of  a  I 
"Kingdom  Builder"?  Why  aren't  j 
there  more  of  them? 


told  a  young  minister.  "You  have:; 
taken  much  abuse  on  our  ac-| 
count."  This  was  true.  He  remem-  j 
bered  the  hard  times  he  had  had;; 
with  his  trustees  and  with  the  so-  j 
called  patriotic  groups.  But  he  re-j 
called  even  more  the  wonderful;: 
experience  he  had  had  with  these  j 
folks  who  had  been  driven  from;: 
their  homes  by  prejudice,  placed  j 
behind  barbed  wire,  given  noj 
jobs  and  no  future,  but  who  were  \ 
still  brave  and  patient.  "I'd  gladly  j 
do  it  again  tomorrow  if  it  meant? 
getting  to  know  more  friends  like  | 
you."  | 

Lillian  Smith,  great  Southern  J 
student  of  human  relations,  be-? 
lieves  that  bigotry  harms  the  big-  j 
ot  worse  than  the  group  he  hates,  j 

"The  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  j 
promised  Jesus.  When  we  shake  j 
off  our  old  misconceptions  about  | 
other  people,  we  are  free;  life  | 
is  good;  God  is  near;  being  part  j 
of  his  human  family  is  a  joy! 

Sounds  Nice,  But — 

Suppose  we  begin  to  take  down  j 
the    Jim    Crow    signs    from    our;; 
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1  buses,  our  restaurants,  our  neigh- 
|  borhoods,  our  churches,  and  our 

j  minds?  Then  what?  Won't  they 

I  take  over  everything,  move  in  on 

|  our  businesses,  marry  our  sisters? 

Here  it  is!  What  someone  calls 

;  the  "Black  Herring."  First  of  all, 
|  there   isn't   a   single   scientific   or 

:|  religious  reason  against  intermar- 
|  riage.   There   are   no  pure  races. 

1  All  of  us  are  the  result  of  infinite 
1  admixtures,    and    anthropologists 

j  believe  that  the  only  groups  which 
are  unmixed  for  a  fairly  long  time 
I '•:  ( thousands  of  years )  are  a  group 
1  of  Patagonians,  down  near  the 
;j  Antarctic,  and  a  tiny  tribe  of 
Sj  Eskimos  at  the  other  pole.  There 
j  was   no   racial   prejudice    in   the 

\  Roman  world.  Italians,  who  were 
at  first  a  brown  and  red-haired 

|  group,  mingled  freely  with  Afri- 

%  can   legionnaires   and   Hannibal's 

army.  But  no  one  could  claim  that 

the  mixture  produced  an  inferior 

group.  Hitler,  that  arch  exponent 

1  of  the  Pure  Race,  was  one  of  the 

:  most  mixed  of  all  Europeans.  Six 

j  strains  ran  through  his  veins.  So 
j  science  proves  that  the  Bible  was 

|  right,    "God   hath   made    of    one 

j  blood  all  the  nations." 

1  However,  marriage  is  difficult 
;  1  enough  when  we  marry  the  girl 

;  or  boy  next  door  who  goes  to 
||  our  church  and  knows  all  about 
I  our  society  and  customs.  Marriage 

1  across  racial,  religious,  or  nation- 

:j  ality  lines  creates  extra  problems 


and  needs  extra  mature  people 
to  face  and  solve  them.  Some 
of  the  marriages  of  GIs  to  girls 
from  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
England,  etc.  were  wonderfully 
successful.  Others  were  broken 
when  they  encountered  parental 
prejudice,  home  town  whispers, 
and  the  usual  difficulty  of  home- 
sick girls  trying  to  cope  with 
strange  language  and  custom. 

The  real  truth  is  that  most  of 
us  ought  to  marry  folks  like  our- 
selves. Fellowship  House  in  Phil- 
adelphia, with  hundreds  of  at- 
tractive young  people,  has  lots  of 
weddings  but  almost  none  across 
religious  or  racial  lines.  (P.S.: 
Negroes  smile  a  little  bitterly 
when  white  folks  begin  to  talk 
about  intermarriage.  Fewer  than 
9%  of  Negroes  in  America  are 
even  possible  pure  African  de- 
scent. The  rest  are  one  to  ninety- 
nine  parts  white,  not  of  their  own 
choice. ) 

Inter-racial  marriage  is  not  the 
real  issue.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  we  will  continue  to  live 
a  lie,  pretending  to  a  democracy 
we  do  not  want  while  we  put 
our  brothers  in  second  class  citi- 
zenships and  pledge  allegiance  to 
"one  nation,   indivisible." 

What  do  I  get  out  of  this?  Sin- 
cerity, integrity,  a  wider  world, 
a  lifetime  job  with  a  big  reward 
— that  of  knowing  that  we  do  the 
Father's  will. 


&^9 

/he  greatest  heresies  among  us  today  are  not  in  the  words  of  false 
teachers  but  in  the  lives  of  false  Christians.  If  the  spirit  and  quality 
of  our  lives  do  not  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  words,  then  the  more 
orthodox  our  words,  the  more  destructive  our  heresy  becomes. 

— M.  Theron  Rankin 
in    The    Watchman-Examiner 
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Study  Outlme  jfQSi  tf-ehiuasuf,  22-2% 


MaafosUe  Pesmey 


Now  You  Take  The  Church — 

1.  To  ask  what  the  church  is  or  is  not  doing  about  brotherhood. 

2.  To  face  the  religious  questions  that  keep  us  apart. 

3.  To  see  what  I  can  do  about  it  in  my  church. 

Baxzkcyi&und  Material 


What  does  brotherhood  mean 
to  the  Christian  church?  Not  very 
much  at  the  moment,  God  pity 
us!  It  wasn't  always  so.  When  the 
church  was  still  living  in  the 
radiance  of  Jesus'  example,  when 
it  was  made  up  of  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, slave  and  freemen,  Africans, 
Greeks,  and  blonde  Gauls  from 
the  wild  forests  of  Europe,  the 
comment  of  one  Roman  was, 
"How  these  Christians  love  one 
another!" 

Now,  whole  denominations  are 
split  across  color  lines.  Local 
churches,  colored  and  white,  meet 
together  on  Brotherhood  Sunday, 
or  not  at  all.  Members  see  nothing 
wrong  with  programs  which  offer 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  con- 
version of  non-Christians  far 
away,  but  measly  pennies  for  hu- 
man rights  of  Christians  in  their 
town.  Yet  St.  John  asked:  "For 
he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?" 

Outside  a  church  in  a  northern 
city  close  to  the  edge  of  a  Negro 
area  hung  a  sign:  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  for  Whites  Only. 
Inside  the  door  the  children  sang, 
"Red  and  Yellow,  Black  and 
White,  All  are  precious  in  His 
sight.  .  .  ."  The  superintendent  ex- 
plained,    "We     think     the     little 


colored  children   are  happier  by  | 
themselves." 

A    group    of    deeply    religious 
young  people  from  many  denom- 
inations were  grieved  by  the  aw-    I 
ful  lack  of  brotherhood  in  their 
churches.    They    raised    a    small  j 
sum  and  went  to  buy  an  aban- 
doned property  which  had  been  | 
for    sale    or   for   rent    for   twelve 
years.    They    wanted    to    start    a  | 
Fellowship    House.    Members    of  I 
three  churches  in  that  district,  two  I 
of  whose   pastors   hadn't   spoken 
to    each   other   for   years,    raised 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  keep  l| 
the  inter-racial  group  out  of  the  ; 
old  property.  When  the  first  Fel-  ; 
lowship  Church  (not  a  real  con-  ! 
gregation  but  just  monthly  meet-  : 
ings  where  men  and  women  of  all  j§ 
creeds  and  colors  could  worship  || 
God  together )  began  to  look  for  a 
church      auditorium,      twenty-six 
downtown  churches  said,  "No."    f 

The  intolerance  of  Christ's  peo- 
ple toward  his  group   is  just  as  ; 
ugly.   "How   can   you   fellowship  || 
with  Jews?"  asked  an  irate  deacon. 
Jesus  was  a  Jew.  So  were  all  his  ? 
first  friends  and  followers  except 
one.    You'll    never    really    under- 
stand him  until  you  know  some- 
thing   about    the    group    he    be-  I 
longed  to.  But  you  can't  under-  j 
stand   them   if   you   go   to   them  11 
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I  feeling,  "What  you  believe  has 
I  to  perish.  What  I  believe  is  right 
1  and  will  prevail." 
j  A  young  rabbi  voiced  some- 
1  thing  of  this  when  he  said,  "You 
I  send  me  tracts  to  convert  me. 
1  They  reveal  the  fact  that  you 
1  know  nothing  whatever  about  me 
|  and  my  group.  It's  insulting  to 
j  any  real  man  to  suggest  that  his 
I  religion  is  worn  out,  or  that  God 
I  only  speaks  to  your  group.  But 
|  if  you  can  show  me  that  a  Chris- 
tian is  wiser,  kinder,  and  more 
eager  for  truth  than  other  men, 
j  I'll  watch  and  listen  with  interest." 

I  Is  the  Picture  Hopeless? 

There  is  a  great  turning  going 
on  across  the  world.  We  live  in 
|  the  time  of  enormous  upheavals. 
Masses  of  men  are  no  longer  will- 
|  ing  to  die  quietly  from  disease 
and  exploitation  and  starvation. 
;  There  is  enough  to  eat;  there  are 
j  medicines  and  milk  for  hungry, 
|  sick  children;  there  is  education 
j  to  be  had;  and  the  great  depressed 
|  masses  are  going  to  have  some  for 
|  themselves.  They  want  it  now. 
j  The  feeling  against  America  in 
I  some  areas  is  very  strong.  We 
|  have  plenty,  but,  while  we  have 
1  shared  sometimes,  we  have  often 
J  demanded  a  heavy  price  in  re- 
turn. Remember  the  wheat  for 
India?  Folks  died  on  the  pave- 
|  ments  of  Indian  cities  while 
1  Congress  waited  for  promises. 
|  African  students  who  were  raised 
j  in  mission  schools  tell  the  mis- 
|  sionaries,  "You  taught  us  that  the 
j  truth  would  make  us  free.  Well, 
j  we  are  leaving  Christianity  for 
I  Communism,  which  is  fighting  the 
j  rich  for  the  freedom  of  the  poor 
I  Africans."  False?  Sure,  it's  false, 
|  but  our  record  does  not  speak  too 
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well  for  us.  The  average  Amer- 
ican churchgoer  knows  and  cares 
too  little  for  these  world  changes. 

Meanwhile,  here  and  there, 
changes  in  the  church  are  taking 
place.  Denominational  and  inter- 
denominational leaders  work 
against  fearful  odds  to  wake  the 
churches.  Ministers  risk  their  pul- 
pits, their  futures  and  their  chil- 
dren's futures — to  speak  out  for 
democracy.  Church  leaders  meet 
in  national  and  international  con- 
ventions, across  racial  and  national 
lines,  and  talk  and  plan.  Some- 
times, they  act.  But  it  is  so  slow 
...  so  much  slower  than  the  prog- 
ress in  human  relations  made  by 
labor,  industry,  sports  and  the 
arts  theatre.  "The  church  just 
can't  make  the  grade,"  commented 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  social 
scientists.  "You're  expecting  too 
much  of  a  middle-class  club, 
which  is  all  the  church  is  today." 
Was  he  right?  Is  that  our  church? 

He  was  right  as  long  as 
churches  give  major  attention  to 
budget  raising,  building  programs 
for  larger  and  fancier  quarters, 
attendance  rallies,  competition 
with  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, rivalry  with  Roman  Cath- 
olics, quarrels  over  theological 
fine  points,  and  political  schemes. 

He  was  wrong  as  long  as  there 
are  any  church  members  who  un- 
derstand that  building  bridges  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  man 
and  God,  is  the  chief  business  of 
the  church,  and  a  hard,  demand- 
ing, dangerous  and  joyful  busi- 
ness! 

Are  you  saying  that  churches 
ought  to  '  be   for   everyone?  Yes! 

"I'll  never  feel  right  in  any 
other  kind  of  a  church  service," 
said  a  Southern  leader  who  wor- 


shipped  in  a  congregation  where 
men  and  women  of  every  color 
were  seated.  "Something  hap- 
pened to  me  when  I  saw  that 
choir  made  up  of  so  many  kinds 
of  faces.  It  made  a  harmony  that 
was  American  and  deeply  re- 
ligious. But  how  can  we  do  that  in 
my  own  church?" 

Here,  of  course,  is  the  problem. 
Across  the  United  States  inter- 
racial congregations  among  Rom- 
an Catholics  are  very  common. 
More  and  more  the  Roman 
Church  sees  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue to  practice  segregation  and 
still  call  itself  Christian.  In  a  few 
cities  Protestant  churches  are 
tiying  and  sometimes  succeeding. 
Often  a  minister  has  done  his 
best  to  educate  his  congregation 
only  to  find  that  a  handful  oppose 
any  change  and  that  they  will 
split  the  church  if  he  persists  on 
bringing  in  other  racial  groups. 

Suppose  this  happened  in  your 
church.  What  would  you  do?  Sug- 
gest that  the  minister  resign?  Try 
to  persuade  the  recalcitrants?  Let 
them  go,  and  build  with  what  is 
left?  Is  this  what  Jesus  was  talking 
about  when  he  said,  "I  have  not 
come  to  bring  peace,  but  a 
sword"?  We  dare  not  be  so  slow! 
Allan  Patton,  in  his  masterpiece 
on  human  relations,  Cry  the  Be- 
loved Country,  quotes  the  aged 
Negro  pastor  as  saying,  "Some- 
times, I  fear  that  by  the  time 
they  shall  have  learned  to  love, 
we  shall  have  learned  to  hate!" 

Don't  Pass  the  Buck! 

There's  no  use  sitting  on  your 
hands    and    saying,    "So,    it's    an 
awful  world.  What  can  one  per- 
son do  about  it?" 
.   Plenty!    First,    inform   yourself. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  churches  do  you  know 
that  are  doing  a  good  job  on 
brotherhood?  How  do  they  do  it? 

2.  How  would  you  meet  an  inter- 
racial problem  in  your  own 
church? 

3.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews? 

4.  How  have  the  churches  met 
this  new  nationalistic  spirit? 


There  is  a  lot  of  material  that 
you  can  have  for  a  dime,  a  quar- 
ter, a  trip  to  the  nearest  library, 
or  a  two-cent  postal.  There's  no 
excuse  for  ignorance  about  that 
most  important  of  groups,  the 
human  race. 

Next,  pass  the  information  on  to 
someone  else. 

Third,  use  every  opportunity  you 
can  to  make  a  friend  from  another 
racial  or  religious  group  or  na- 
tionality background.  The  armed 
forces  provide  quite  an  assort- 
ment of  fellows  and  girls  from 
every  conceivable  background.  If 
you're  lucky  enough  to  be  sta- 
tioned where  you  can  make 
friends  with  Europeans,  Orientals, 
Africans,  or  Latin  Americans, 
make  friends!  Ask  questions. 
Don't  act  as  though  the  only  right 
way  to  do  everything  came  from 
the  U.S.A. 

Cultivate  a  "third  ear."  Listen 
for  the  things  which  aren't  said 
but  felt.  You  know  what  we  mean 
— everyone  does.   The  really  im- j 
portant  things  are  seldom  spelled  j 
out  in  the  papers,  or  hashed  out  in  j 
government     headquarters.     The  j 
important    things    are    said    over  | 
dinner  tables  and  by  good  men  j 
who  aren't  afraid. 
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Getting  to  know  a  group  other 
than  our  own  is  better  than  some 
college  educations!  When  you 
write  home,  tell  the  good  things 
about  the  folks  you  see.  Maybe 
you  can  get  your  church  youth 
group  to  send  some  stuff  for  the 
kids.  Find  out  what  the  folks 
where  you  are  stationed  think 
they  need  most.  Then  promise 
yourself,  like  young  Lincoln  did 
on  the  Mississippi,  "If  I  ever  get 
the  chance  to  hit  that  thing,  I'll 
hit  it  hard." 

There  isn't  time  or  space  to 
list  the  names  or  deeds  of  the 
individuals   who   in   the   last  ten 


years  have  made  bridges  out  of 
their  own  bodies.  They  know  that 
bridges  are  made  to  be  walked  on 
but  they  go  right  on  being  bridges 
between  man  and  man,  and  man 
and  God.  They  make  a  distin- 
guished company:  Schweitzer  in 
Africa,  Kagawa  in  Japan,  Gandhi 
in  India,  Ralph  Bunche  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  in  America,  Phillipe 
Verneir  in  Belgium,  the  Agape 
Community  in  Italy,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Their  text  is,  "Now  it  is 
high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep." 
Their  password  is  "Together." 
Want  to  join? 


1 

ABSENT  GUEST 

/  v/vA 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  this  is  the 

little  man  who  won't  be  there  to  help  us 

/l 

celebrate  Brotherhood  Week. 

(w 

Somebody  once  gave  him  the  idea  that  he 

was  better  than  anybody  else,  and   even 

^*T^^ 

though  he  hasn't  any  idea  why,  how  or  in 

i*-i\ra^ 

what  way  he   is  any  better,   he   just  likes 

Jyj   y^> 

to  think  it's  so. 

^1     \& 

He    regretted    that    he    couldn't    join    with 

^j    J 

us  — because  "After  all/'  he  said,  "you're 

oXJjv^ 

just  human  beings."  Dear  me! 

fyhra  J^tf- 

P.S.  BROTHERHOOD  WEEK  IS 
FEBRUARY  15  TO  22 
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One  Man' 4,  A ^ tuple 

/<emember  when  you  were  driv- 
ing down  the  road  like  sixty  and 
one  of  the  fellows  in  the  car  said, 
"Hey,  fellas,  here  comes  .  .  . 
whoops  .  .  .  there  went  the  place 
where  I  was  born"?  That  here-it- 
comes,  there-it-went  routine  is 
often  too  characteristic  of  the 
mixers  we  have  at  special  events. 
The  leader  announces,  "Now  we 
shall  take  just  one  minute  to  find 
out  all  about  the  person  on  each 
side  of  us."  We  grasp  for  a  couple 
of  names  and,  perhaps,  hear  a 
mumbled  home  town  and  then 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  tell  all. 
Maybe  we  even  do  something  like 
dashing  about  to  see  how  many 
names  we  can  get  on  a  paper 
in  five  minutes.  Frankly,  I  would 
rather  spend  my  time  meeting  one 
person  I  will  remember  than  in 
dashing  by  fifty.  A  mixer  ought  to 
get  the  group  acquainted — not 
just  make  a  brief  hash. 

There  is  really  a  world  of  fun 
in  folk  dancing  or  what  some  folks 
prefer  to  call  "folk  games."  Under 
the  guidance  of  Larry  Eisenberg, 
The  Methodist  Church  has  put 
out  the  best  series  of  folk  dance 
records  available — "The  World 
of  Fun"  series.  They  are  available 
thru  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  When  I  first  saw  a  group 
doing  these  fancy  routines  and 
steps  I  said  with  some  firmness, 
"I  couldn't  ever  do  that;  there's 
no  use  trying."  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  other  fellows  all  over 
the  world  did  these  steps  and  my 
feet    weren't    any    dumber    than 
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theirs.  Since  then  I've  had  many 
hours  of  happy  recreation  doing 
these  folk  dances. 

Ever  hear  of  a  "meat  and  po- 
tatoes" man?  No,  he's  not  a  big  1 
butter-and-egg   man,   but   a   hus- 
band  who  won't  eat  anything  but 
meat   and   potatoes    with   a   few  I 
slices  of  white  bread  thrown  in. 
He  passes  up  all  the  interesting  I 
— and      nourishing — salads.      He 
scorns    desserts    and   reaches    for  I 
another   potato.    Frankly,    he's    a 
very  dull  fellow  to  cook  for  and  j 
his  wife  must  often  wish  he  wasn't  | 
so  stubborn  about  food.  Lots  of  j 
us  are  just  that  way  about  rec- 1 
reation.    Maybe    dancing    is    ourf 
"meat    and    potatoes" — or    ping-  j 
pong,  or  touch  football,  or  chess.  \ 
We  look  down  our  noses  at  all  ( 
other   things    that   people    do   to  j 
have  a  good  time  and  stand  around  \ 
and  fret  when  the  gang  isn't  do-  j 
ing  the  one  thing  we  want  to  do.  | 
Folks   who   have   to   plan   group  j 
games    get    mighty    angry    with  j 
those  fellows.  Each  of  us  ought;; 
to    take    seriously    the    question,  j 
"Why   can't  those   guys  be  good  I 
sports    and    try    something    new  j 
once  in  a  while  instead  of  acting  j 
like  wet  blankets?" 

Have  you  tried  just  plain  sing-  \ 
ing  lately?  Not  long  ago  I  carried  j 
home  from  some  conference  a  | 
little  pocket  songbook  entitled  j 
"In  Harmony"  which  I  think  is  j 
tops.  It  is  put  out  by  the  United  j 
Christian  Youth  Movement  at  79  j 
East  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.  It  I 
costs  about  thirty  cents  and  is;; 
worth  a  lot  more  than  that. 
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THEME:  Moving  On  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

1.  The  Greatest  Teaching  Ever Matthew  5:1-26 

2.  The  Old  and  the  New Matthew  5:27-48 

3.  Sincerity  and  Hypocrisy Matthew  6:1-18 

4.  The  Inner  Light Matthew  6:19-34 

5.  The  Golden  Rule Matthew  7:1-29 

6.  Discipleship  Is  Exacting Matthew  8:1-34 

7.  Called  to  Be  a  Follower Matthew  9:1-38 

8.  Commissioned  at  a  Cost Matthew  10:1-23 

9.  Rewards  of  Being  in  Service Matthew  10:24-42 

10.  You  Can't  Please  Everybody Matthew  11:1-19 

11.  Wickedness  in  Cities Matthew  11:20-30 

12.  The  Best  Use  of  Sunday Matthew  12:1-21 

13.  Proof  Is  in  the  Results Matthew  12:22-50 

14.  What  Sort  of  Soil? ....Matthew  13:1-23 

15.  A  Mixed  Harvest  of  Wheat Matthew  13:24-43 

16.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Is  — Matthew  13:44-58 

17.  Thankful  to  Be  of  Service I  Timothy  1:1-20 

18.  Leading  a  Godly  Life I  Timothy  2:1-15 

19.  Qualifications  of  a  Religious  Leader I  Timothy  3:1-16 

20.  Advice  to  a  New  Convert I  Timothy  4:1-16 

21.  Advice  to  Older  Converts I  Timothy  5:1-25) 

22.  Right  on  the  Ball I  Timothy  6:1-21 

23.  A  View  of  Jesus Revelation  1 

24.  I  Know  You ...Revelation  2:1-11 

25.  The  Throne  of  Heaven  Revelation  7:9-17 

26.  Blow  Hot  or  Cold Revelation  3:10-22 

27.  The  Holy  City ....Revelation  21:1-10 

28.  The  New  World  ; Revelation  22:1-21 
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Jack  Lewis  ("The  Saga  of 
Horizontal  Higgins,"  page  1), 
who  is  well-known  to  Link  read- 
ers for  his  stories  about  the  ad- 
ventures of  Shark  Malone,  is  a 
captain  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
an  active  free-lance  writer.  He 
has  written  for  Flying,  Parents, 
and  the  Leatherneck.  While  in 
Tokyo  this  past  summer,  Mr. 
Lewis  wrote  scripts  for  ConNavFe 
and  also  worked  on  "Air  Strike," 
a  movie  about  Marine  air  support 
for  the  front-line  troops. 
* 

Robert  L.  Dunne  ("Orphans 
of  Oiso,"  page  8),  a  former  news- 
paperman, busness  reporter  and 
government  press  officer,  is  on  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  Office  of  Public 
Information  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Mr.  Dunne's  articles 
have  appeared  in  Nations  Busi- 
ness, USA-The  Magazine  of 
American  Affairs,  Sports,  Sport- 
life  and  The  Fisherman.  He 
writes,  ...  "I  am  quite  pleased 
at  being  able  to  add  The  Link  to 
the  list  because  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  it  serves  a 
highly  worthwhile  purposes." 
# 

Ellwood  C.  Nance  ("Brave 
Men  Never  Give  Up,"  page  13), 
president  of  Tampa  University, 
Tampa,  Florida,  was  a  combat 
soldier  with  the  U.  S.  Army  dur- 


ing World  War  I,  and  an  Army 
chaplain  in  World  War  II.  His 
book,  Faith  of  our  Fighters, 
which  he  compiled  during  World 
War  II,  contains  the  story,  twice 
dramatized  over  the  NBC  net- 
work, of  the  four  chaplains  who 
went  down  on  the  "Dorchester." 
# 

Barbara  Schindler  ("Flash  of 
Love,"  page  15),  a  former  WAF 
lieutenant,  is  a  third-generation 
Calif ornian  now  living  and  free- 
lancing full  time  in  Boulder,  Col- 
orado. "Most  of  my  writing  these 
days,"  she  says,  "is  with  a  collab- 
orator, and  our  joint  by-line,  B,  L. 
Busch,  has  appeared  in  Woman  s 
Day,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
American  Family,  Pen,  Trailer 
Life  and  others." 

Rose  D.  Meyer  ("They're  on 
Their  Own  A-Rolling,"  page  26), 
former  directing  editor  of  Authors 
Digest,  is  the  associate  editor  of 
Outwitting  Handicaps,  a  maga- 
zine entirely  staffed  by  handi- 
capped personnel.  In  addition  to 
her  work  on  the  magazine,  Miss 
Meyer  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  free-lance  writing. 

Marjorie  Penney  (United  Fel- 
lowship Study  Outlines,  page  31) 
is  one  of  the  founders  of  Fellow- 
ship House  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  its  director.  Under  her  leader- 
ship Fellowship  House  has  at- 
tained a  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  center  for  inter-racial  and 
inter-faith  activities  and  educa- 
tion. 
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The  absent-minded  professor 
walked  into  the  village  barber- 
shop, sat  down  in  the  chair,  and 
requested  a  haircut. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  barber. 
"Would  you  mind  taking  off  your 
hat?" 

The  professor  hurriedly  com- 
plied. "I'm  sorry,"  he  apologized. 
"I  didn't  know  there  were  ladies 
present." 

Bachelor:  A  guy  who  is  foot- 
loose and  fiancee  free. 

No,  no,  Lulu,  a  goblet  isn't  a 
sailor's  child. 

"Did  I  tell  you  about  the  furs 
I  found  on  the  streetcar?" 
"What  kind?" 
Iransrers. 

Boss:  "Have  you  filled  the  salt 
shakers?" 

Waitress:  "Not  yet.  It's  hard 
pushing  this  salt  through  these 
little  holes." 

Church  Bulletin :  "There  will  be 
a  church  picnic  tomorrow  after- 
noon. If  it  rains  in  the  afternoon 
the  picnic  will  be  held  in  the 
morning." 

He  who  laughs  last  just  saw  the 
joke. 
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Father:  "Here  comes  the  parade 
and  your  mother  will  miss  it! 
Where  is  she?" 

Junior:  "She's  upstairs  waving 
her  hair." 

Father:  "Goodness!  Can't  we 
afford  a  flag?" 

Street  sign  in  a  southern  street: 
"No  U-all  turns." 

"Eavesdropping  again,"  said 
Adam  as  his  wife  fell  out  of  the 
tree. 

A  men's  store  fixed  a  window 
display  of  shirts  and  ties  of  bright 
and  clashing  colors.  In  the  middle 
of  the  window  was  a  simple  sign 
which  read:  "Listen!" 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 

Kansas  law:  "When  two  trains 
approach  each  other  at  a  cross- 
ing in  Kansas,  they  shall  both 
come  to  a  full  stop  and  neither 
shall  start  up  until  the  other  is 


Dr.  Jones  slipped  in  the  well. 

He  died  without  a  moan. 
He  should  have  tended  to  the  sick 

And  let  the  well  alone. 

— The  Dope  Sheet 
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"Let's  take  it  easy.  I  don't  want  to 
get  too  cluttered  up  with  muscles." 
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